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“Wars Begin in the Minds of Men” 


The Soviet Union in American Textbooks 


R. W. BURKHARDT 


In Progressive Education 


Due society in which Americans 
live is no longer delimited by the 
geographical boundaries of the 
United States. While building our 
present, highly specialized, indus- 
trial civilization, we have made our- 
selves dependent on other peoples 
all over the world. To a certain de- 
gree this dependence has always 
existed, but the extent to which the 
affairs of the people of the United 
States are inextricably bound up 
with the affairs of all the other 
peoples of the globe is now unmis- 
takably clear. Present and future 
decisions of the American citizen 
must be made with the recognition 
of their international implications. 
In order to make these decisions 
wisely, Americans need to be well 
informed about the rest of the 
world. It is particularly urgent that 
we become informed about the 
Soviet Union for it is obvious that 
wise decisions concerning our rela- 
tions with the Russian people are 
needed now and for the calculable 
future. 

When educators write about the 
desirability of increasing public 
understanding of another country, 
their fundamental motivation has 
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been to maintain and increase peace- 
ful exchanges between the peoples 
concerned. It is clear that educators, 
great or small, cannot bring about 
peace or war by themselves and 
understanding the Russians may not 
avert a war between them and us. 
However, if our wisest decision is 
to engage in war with Russia, it 1s 
patent that we will be well-equipped 
in proportion to our understanding 
of the Russian people. Whatever 
our relations with the Soviet Union, 
we are well advised to assess what 
we know about it. 

Whether we like it or not it is 
clear that a large portion of what 
our pupils learn in schools today is 
oriented to the materials in their 
textbooks. To learn what we are 
teaching about Russia the author has 
made a study of what is presented in 
our social studies textbooks. The 
books examined for the study bore 
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publication dates of 1941-1947. A 
sampling of current books tends to 
reveal no important differences in 
the treatment of this topic from 
those published in the period men- 
tioned. In order to obtain valid 
judgment concerning the presenta- 
tion of the Soviet Union in our 
textbooks, the author sent books to 
many experts in the field of Russian 
studies and American foreign af- 
fairs for their criticisms. Thus, the 
findings reported here transcend the 
opinions of any one individual. 

The most striking thing about 
reading social studies textbooks is 
that there is so little about the USSR 
in them. In the light of the signifi- 
cance of the Soviet Union to the 
United States and the world today, 
there is too little material about that 
nation in American social studies 
textbooks. There also is a dearth of 
the maps and the pictorial aids 
which are powerful assets in any in- 
struction and particularly significant 
in building attitudes. The illustra- 
tions of Russian life often are out- 
of-date, inaccurately captioned, or 
atypical. 

It is not intended to suggest that 
this situation might be remedied by 
simple addition. Social studies books 
are already among the heaviest car- 
ried by our students. The suggestion 
is that some material could give 
place to more judiciously chosen ma- 
terial which could illuminate past 
and recent events. The problem of 
increasing the amount of attention, 
in text and illustration, now given 
to the Soviet Union can most easily 
be met by reducing the space given 


to the topics of lesser importance. 

A second observation to be made 
is that the topics presented in the 
textbooks on the Soviet Union are 
not always as well chosen or as 
evenly balanced as they might be. 
There are some topics such as the 
cultural contributions of Russians to 
the world and to the United States 
which receive scant attention. Yet 
nearly universal is the inclusion of 
the phrase and subsequent discus- 
sion of the idea ‘‘scratch a Russian 
and find a Tatar.’’ The attention 
given this. concept is quite out of 
Proportion to its importance. 

In the opinion of the scholars 
who examined the textbooks there 
are some biased statements which 
should be corrected. These state- 
ments appear from the use of data 
which is not factually accurate and 
from overcompression of complex 
concepts. It has not been easy to ob- 
tain accurate data about the Soviet 
Union. Thus the textbook writer 
has had difficulty learning what is 
true about the USSR. Humble be- 
fore the vastness of his lack of facts, 
desirous of helping students think 
carefully, we might expect a writer 
to be exceedingly careful about in- 
dicating the sources of his informa- 
tion. This was not universally the 
practice. Neglect of this aspect of 
scholarship is more distressing than 
a few inaccuracies. 

Yet the inaccuracies themselves 
are deplorable. For example, it has 
been general practice among text- 
books authors to regard the Ural 
Mountains as a barrier and a divid- 
ing line between European Russia 
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and Siberian Russia. Since the Ural 
Mountains are low eroded hills 
which have not impeded the east- 
west movement of animal, plant, or 
human life, this idea of a barrier is 
erroneous. Genghis Khan is often 
identified as the leader of the “Gol- 
den Horde,” the Mongol invaders 
who overran Russia. Genghis Khan 
was dead before the ‘Golden 
Horde” settled on the Volga. But 
the chief source of “‘error’’ would 
appear to be due to overcompres- 
sion of data. 

In American history books it is 
customary to preface a discussion of 
the Monroe Doctrine by saying the 
Tsar was “encroaching on the Ore- 
gon Territory claimed jointly by 
Great Britain and the United 


States.”” In another sentence or two 
the author might have shown that 


all three nations were ‘‘encroach- 
ing’ on each other’s claims. The re- 
quirements of preparing a textbook 
are such that condensation is neces- 
sary. The research for the generali- 
zation which may serve as an abbre- 
viation is fraught with the perils of 
misinterpretation by both writer and 
reader. The majority of statements 
about Russia in the books which may 
be described as “inaccurate and mis- 
leading’’ would seem to be caused 
by overcondensation. 

The relations of the United States 
and the Soviet Union currently and 
for the future are of immeasurable 
significance. This subject is rarely 
presented by the textbook authors. 
The very real conflicts between the 
United States and the USSR should 
be frankly and clearly stated. The 
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equally real instances of mutuality 
of interest must also appear. In no 
other way can we expect our stu- 
dents to be adequately informed 
about the major issue of our day. 

Our textbooks give students little 
reason to understand why the Rus- 
sians fear us or even little descrip- 
tion of American fear of “the 
Reds.”” Our current position vis-a-vis 
Russia is only intelligible in the light 
of these fears. The Soviet Union is 
not now interested in understanding 
us and we may be concerned about 
this since they may misjudge us and 
thus act unwisely. Lacking coopera- 
tion it will do us no good to pre- 
tend that a problem does not exist or 
that we can do nothing about it. 
Our most selfish, our wisest, our 
most profitable activity will be to 
study as much of the important in- 
formation as we can obtain about 
the Soviet Union. 

Edgar Wesley's definition of the 
social studies as those aspects of the 
social sciences which have been 
adapted for purposes of instruction 
provides a note on which to con- 
clude this article. As we examine the 
treatment of the Soviet Union in our 
textbooks and consider what presen- 
tation might be most appropriate, 
we are forced back to the issue of 
what are the purposes of social 
studies instruction. If these purposes 
include imparting important infor- 
mation accurately, in such a way as 
to teach skills of critical thinking 
and to build attitudes of internation- 
al cooperation, the presentation of 
the Soviet Union in our textbooks 
leaves much to be desired. 6 
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For Good or Evil? 





Children’s, Parents’, and Teachers’ 


Reactions to Television 
PAUL WITTY 


In Elementary English 


“Vanvine opinions on the ef- 
fects of viewing television programs 
may be obtained readily from par- 
ents, teachers, and others. For ex- 
ample, one parent reports that her 
children are aggressive and irritable 
as a result of over-stimulating ex- 
periences which lead to sleepless 
nights and fatigued eyes. A Bergen- 
field, New Jersey, elementary school 
teacher is reported to be leaving the 
teaching profession since she finds 
that she cannot compete with the 
fascinating antics of the favored 
comedians; nor are school subjects 
a match for the adventures and ex- 
citement of the cowboy programs. 
On the other hand, some parents 
cite improved family relationships 
and companionships as a result of 
TV. 

In an effort to secure data regard- 
ing the influence of TV on children, 
opinions were obtained from a large 
number of children, their parents, 
and their teachers in Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Many hundreds of replies, 
covering situations in all the ele- 
mentary grades were sorted and tab- 
ulated. Some of the findings are 
reported here. 


40 PERCENT HAVE TV 


Forty percent of all the 2135 
pupils questioned have TV sets in 
their homes. In homes where TV 
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sets are owned, the average time 
devoted to television viewing is 
three hours daily, as compared with 
a little over an hour and one half in 
homes where there are no TV sets. 
Pupils spend less time listening to 
the radio than in viewing television, 
and about three-fourths of the pu- 
pils prefer TV to the radio. As a 
result of a consuming interest in 
television about 35 percent attend 
the movies less frequently than be- 
fore the advent of TV. 

Sixty-five percent of the pupils 
state that TV programs do not help 
them with their school work and 
some of these indicate that TV 
interferes with homework. On the 
other hand some believe that TV 
helps them with school work and 
frequent responses reveal that TV 
often motivates children to do their 
homework in order to watch favorite 
programs: “Have to finish my 
homework first.” “I hurry to do my 
homework so I can see my favorite 
programs.’ 

As for the teachers, 48 percent of 
them expressed dissatisfaction with 
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TV. Another 27 percent recognized 
some serious limitations in TV at 
present but acknowledged its prom- 
ise and potentiality as an educational 
medium. Among the limitations 
frequently mentioned are the low 
standard of educational offerings 
and the poor quality of the enter- 
tainment. Nor are the teachers sat- 
isfied with the children’s choices. 
One teacher states that children’s 
choices today “‘are not programs that 
might offer information or be of 
educational value—instead children 
select the action-packed, gory, thrill- 
laden presentations.” Writes an- 
other teacher, “Competing with 


Hopalong Cassidy, Milton Berle, or 
the Lone Ranger for the interests of 
pupils is a formidable problem.” 


OWNERS APPROVE PROGRAMS 


Seventeen hundred replies from 
parents were examined. Fifty-five 
percent of TV owners approve chil- 
dren’s programs, while 25 percent 
approve certain programs only. An- 
other 13 percent of these parents do 
not approve of TV programs offer- 
ed for children. Some nonowners 
actually disapprove, but 78 percent 
are undecided or have no opinion. 

The main reasons given for ap- 
proval are the same for parents of 
children in all of the grades: first, 
programs provide entertainment; 
and second, some programs are edu- 
cational or constructive. Many par- 
ents, particularly among those hav- 
ing younger children, are grateful 
to television for keeping their chil- 
dren at home. Parents of older chil- 
dren express a similar view with a 
reverse emphasis—TV keeps the 
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children off the streets, especially at 
night. One mother gives this testi- 
monial to television: “My two 16- 
year-olds like to stay home now. 
I am so glad, as I would not know 
where they were otherwise. They 
have been backward in school. But 
television has helped them a lot.” 

Some mothers, especially in the 
lower grade groups, feel that the 
programs relax the child at the difh- 
cult period just before dinner. Sev- 
eral parents feel that the programs 
stimulate thought and imagination 
in the child or widen his interest. 
Following are some comments of 
parents: ‘TV has increased our hap- 
piness at home.” “It has drawn us 
together as a family.” “It has given 
children a happier home where they 
can laugh.” 

The reasons for disapproval fall 
into three main categories which 
overlap to a large extent: firs/, some 
of the programs are too violent, too 
sensational, or too stimulating; sec- 
ond, there are too many Westerns; 
and third, TV interfers with whole- 
some physical development. Some 
mothers object not to the programs 
themselves, but to the fact that tele- 
vision is a passive form of entertain- 
ment. One mother writes: “It con- 
verts our children into a race of 
spectators.” Another says: ‘‘Life 
should be lived, not watched.” 
Others comment on the undesirable 
effect of TV on the eyes of young 
children. Parents who are owners of 
TV sets are asked: “Does your child 
spend too much time watching tele- 
vision?” About 80 percent do not 
believe they do. 

Thirty-three percent of the par- 
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ents who own TV sets admit that 
TV does create problems in the 
home, but 11 percent state that 
these problems are diminishing as 
supervision, guidance, and direction 
are given to their children. A few in- 
dicate that the problems decrease 
somewhat as the novelty and initial 
fascination of television wear off. 
Some complain about interference 
of certain favorite programs with 
mealtime and bedtime. A few feel 
that TV disrupts the family circle 
and interferes with conversation. 


PROBLEMS FOR PARENTS 


But lack of television also brings 
problems for parents. Some non- 
Owners report pressure from the 
children to buy a set and 15 percent 
of the nonowners state that their 
children spend too much time 
watching the programs in the homes 


of friends and neighbors. 
Twenty-one percent of the par- 
ents report that television interferes 
with the children’s studies and that 
their children read less. A few ex- 
press the view that the decrease in 
reading is offset by the fact that 


television has extended the chil- 
dren’s interests, given them addi- 
tional knowledge and background, 
and increased their experiential 
background. 

Many of the answers regarding 
problems in the home and the effect 
on reading and study habits are al- 
most as much a commentary on 
home life as on television. One 
father writes unequivocally: “Any 
child adversely affected by television 
has been improperly reared from 
birth.”” Others express more temper- 
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ate convictions ; they state that prob- 
lems engendered by television are 
more often the fault of the parents 
than of the instrument or of the 
children. One mother writes, “TV 
has to be controlled just like radio, 
movies, or anything else.” But there 
are those mothers who complain that 
their children will not stop watch- 
ing TV long enough to eat, or that 
the children refuse to go to bed on 
time or to do homework. One 
mother has “‘no difficulties at all.” 
She states the reason simply: “We 
adjust our schedule to television.” 

Parents as well as children were 
asked to list their favorite programs, 
with some very revealing results. 
The parents were also asked to name 
the programs approved and disap- 
proved. The top four approved by 
parents were Howdy Doody, Kulka 
Fran and Ollie, Super Circus, Zoo 
Parade, and Hopalong Cassidy. 
Over 100 programs were listed in 
all, with widely scattered votes. On 
the disapproval list, the vote was 
even more scattered, with the ma- 
jority naming adult programs, but 
concentrating their disapproval on 
murders such as Suspense, and 
Lights Out, which are presented in 
the evening. 


MAINLY ENTERTAINMENT 


An examination of all these lists 
suggests that the favorite programs, 
both of parents and of children, are 
mainly of value for entertainment. 
Among these was the middle-ground 
of interest shown for sports. It 
would be difficult indeed to find 
high educational values in such pro- 
grams. 
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Perhaps it is the character of the 
programs which accounts for the at- 
titudes of a considerable number of 
adults who look on television with 
an attitude close to terror. There 
seems to be among this group of 
parents a curious mistrust of their 
own ability to deal with the prob- 
lems created by television. It is true 
that the particular combination of 
visual and auditory entertainment 
offered by TV has a stronger appeal 
for children than any other means of 
entertainment. However, the facts 
seem to indicate clearly that TV is a 
force which can be controlled and in 
many cases used as a motivating 
agent to speed the accomplishment 
of studies and home duties. The in- 
escapable conclusion seems to be 
that television is a real problem or 
liability largely in homes where it 
is permitted by the parents to be- 
come one. But it should be pointed 
out too that many programs are in- 
ferior and that few are available 
which promote and develop worthy 
interests or offer educational stimu- 
lation. Parents, teachers, and com- 
mercial agencies should cooperate to 
develop a series of more worthwhile 
programs. The almost universal ap- 
peal of TV to children offers an un- 
paralleled opportunity for influenc- 
ing children in positive ways. To 
do this, programs must be planned 
and developed through cooperative 
efforts. 

LIABILITY OR ASSET? 

This survey has made it clear 
that children’s strong interest in 
television may be a liability or an 
asset. The criticisms of parents and 
teachers are similar to criticisms 





levelled at the comics, the radio, and 
the movies. The complaints reflect a 
feeling that a growing interest in 
TV will influence reading and study 
habits adversely, and will cause chil- 
dren and young people either to 
read less or to choose materials of 
inferior quality and doubtful value. 

For teachers, the following sug- 
gestions are offered: 

1. Study the children in your class 
and try to understand their varied needs. 
Find out the programs they are seeing 
on TV. Discuss the merits and limita- 
tions of these programs. 

2. Help children develop more effec- 
tive habits and skills so that they will 
enjoy the act of reading as well as the 
results. 

3. Discuss good books with pupils, 
and try to relate these books to favorite 
programs on television. 

4. Recognize the fact that some of 
the satisfactions derived from TV are 
similar to satisfactions that come from 
the movies, the radio, and the comic 
books. Become acquainted with these 
media, and give whatever individual or 
group guidance is needed, 

5. Lead pupils to read critically, to 
listen discriminatingly, and to evaluate 
the worth of pictured presentations of- 
fered on television and through other 
media. 

The antidote for television lies in 
directing boys and girls to find sat- 
isfaction in reading good books and 
in other desirable experiences. To 
accomplish this goal, the home and 
the school must offer each child a 
series of successful experiences that 
fulfill his needs and satisfy his in- 
terests. Direction and patient guid- 
ance of children are needed, if tele- 
vision, like other popular media of 
education and entertainment, is to 
be used effectively in fostering chil- 
dren’s growth. e 








Opportunities for Students Who Must Work 


Reducing the Cost of Secondary-School 
Attendance 


KENNETH W. FINDLEY 


In The High School Journal 


sa SENIOR girl came to my of- 
fice the second week of school 
pleading to change her class sched- 
ule in such a way as to permit her to 
work the last two periods of each 
school day. Our conversation ran 
approximately as follows: 

“Don’t you need any of that time 
for study? You must remember the 
last two periods are part of the 
school day even though you have 
nothing but study halls,” I ad- 
monished. 

“Oh, I must work all I possibly 
can in the afternoon and do my 
studying at night or else 1 won't be 
able to attend school at all,’ she 
replied. 

“Why do you have to work? What 
do you do with all your money?” I 
kidded. 

“Why, I owe for my gym suit, 
class dues, towel fees, G. A. A. 
dues, for two locks, the rent on my 
trombone, for three workbooks, for 
my class ring, and I must look 
ahead so as to have money to pay 
for my senior pictures, invitations, 
postage, and graduation clothes.” 

“Doesn’t your father help pay 
your expenses?” I inquired. 

“My father is dead. There are 
five of us children and I am the 
oldest. We have to work all we pos- 
sibly can because mother is not well 
at all.” 

After the girl left my office, I 
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checked her story out of personal 
interest and found it true to the last 
detail. I cite this single incident, 
from a vast number that might be 
related, to focus attention on the 
fact that secondary education in 
America in this era is not exactly 
free public education as the term 
would seem to imply. 

Attempts at lowering the cost of 
secondary-school attendance and 
equalizing educational opportunity 
have resulted in free textbooks, free 
transportation, federal aid to the 
school lunch program, aid to indi- 
gent children, athletic injury insur- 
ance paid wholly or in part from 
athletic funds, medical care by local 
or county or state organizations, fi- 
nancial aid to children of deceased 
veterans, plans whereby students 
with limited financial means can 
work out fines and dues, installation 
of washing machines and dryers to 
reduce towel fees and school laundry 
expenses, age and schooling certi- 
ficates, and class schedules permit- 
ting students to work part time. 

For several years we have had 
practices in operation whereby in- 
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digent children might decrease the 
amount of cash needed to attend our 
public schools. These practices have 
been imperative in view of the fact 
that many pupils from the county 
children’s home attend the local 
schools. These children have little 
or no spending money. Suitable en- 
deavors and educational experiences 
include helping in the cafeteria, 
assisting in the library, running er- 
rands, assisting teachers, assisting 
the custodians, special shop projects, 
special poster and fine-arts design- 
ing, assisting with central office fil- 
ing and routine tasks, assisting with 
the summer recreation program, and 
so on. Generally speaking, the above 
experiences demand no financial re- 
imbursement—merely credit toward 
incidental fees and dues. The phil- 
osophy that no stigma is attached to 
honest endeavor, regardless of the 
apparent ‘‘meniality’’ of the task, 
has generally obtained among staff 
and students. 

Our athletic department has not 
been a slave to the idea of amassing 
the most money possible; conse- 
quently, many deserving students 
appreciate the opportunity of help- 
ing to take care of the football field, 
football equipment, gymnasium 
equipment, locker rooms, advertis- 
ing, concessions, the public address 
system, and such as a means of alle- 
viating the worry attached to owing 
money to the school. 

A school’s philosophy is reflected 
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noticeably in the class schedules of 
its students. This is axiomatic both 
in terms of courses pursued and in 
the daily arrangement of classes. It 
has been a policy in the Maumee 
public secondary schools to provide 
for individual differences, all along 
the line, in so far as humanly feas- 
ible. Such being the state of affairs, 
it is obvious that we arrange the 
schedules of many students so as to 
permit them to work the final 
periods of the school day. To date 
this policy has tended toward ex- 
cellent cooperation between _ stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrators, 
while at the same time permitting 
upper classmen to earn needed cash 
for essential expenses. 

Although the term “free public 
education” is a misnomer there are 
many ways by which the cost of 
secondary-school attendance can be 
reduced. Locally it has been found 
possible to reduce the cost of sec- 
ondary-school attendance in 99 per- 
cent of the imperative instances. 
The starting point in attacking the 
problem of cost reduction is accept- 
ance of an educational philosophy 
sufficiently embracive to permit pro- 
vision for situations whereby indi- 
gent students meet the majority of 
their school financial obligations 
without embarrassment, stigma, or 
excessive hardship. That these sit- 
uations or experiences should be as 
educational as possible is, of course, 
a foregone conclusion. 3 


UBLIC schools are now employing 80,000 teachers with 
substandard certificates compared to 2500 a year in the late 
1930’s and less than 4500 at the time of Pearl Harbor, the 
National Education Association reports. 











An Examination of Pur poses Tells 


Why Reorganize School Districts? 


SHIRLEY COOPER 


In The School Executive 


i uinsoss no longer claims the 
distinction of having a larger num- 
ber of school districts than any other 
state in the union. Since 1943, more 
than 6000 of the state’s 12,000 local 
school districts have been absorbed 
into larger administrative units. 
Comparable achievements are being 
made in other states. Reorganization 
of local school districts, through 
legislative action, statewide refer- 
endum, or local groups is taking 
place in every section of the coun- 
try. 

The reorganization of local school 
districts is, however, no easy under- 
taking. The school district, particu- 
larly in rural areas, is deeply rooted 
in community life. Memories and 
loyalties established through experi- 
ences rural people have had as pu- 
pils, as citizens in public-school 
meetings, and as members of the 
local school committee shaping 
school policies are ties not easily 
broken. These people are reluctant 
to see their school districts disturb- 
ed. The dissolution of these familiar 
organizations and the merging of 
the territory into larger units can be 
accomplished only after a great deal 
of their personal feelings have been 
sacrificed. 

From the beginning of public 
education in this country three cen- 
turies ago, school district organiza- 
tion has been looked on as a device 
to serve the people. The school dis- 
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trict has formulated educational 
policy, directed pupil and teacher 
activities in the best interests of in- 
dividuals, of the community, and of 
all society. 

A school district has been consid- 
ered a good district as long as it 
performed these functions. When it 
fails to serve the people well, the 
citizens modify it just as they change 
the operation of their business es- 
tablishments, the management of 
their farms, and the organization for 
construction and upkeep of their 
highways. School district organiza- 
tion is to be regarded as a servant 
of the people. . 

Thus, as living problems have be- 
come more complex and demands 
have been made for new educational 
opportunities and a greater range of 
educational services, it has been 
necessary to make adjustments in 
school district organization. Cities 
were the first to change. Early in the 
history of American education, it 
was quite common for cities to have 
a board of education wherever there 
was a school. Gradually, over the 
years, people realized that this was 
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impractical: it was inefficient in the 
use of finances and equipment; it 
created difficult problems of ad- 
ministration needlessly; and it did 
not serve the educational interests 
of the people to the best advantage. 
Consequently, all the public schools 
in the city were managed by a single 
board of education. 

About the time of the first World 
War, people began to believe that 
all rural children should have the 
advantages of secondary education. 
To provide this opportunity, small 
school districts had to be reorgan- 
ized. Citizens in rural areas en- 
larged school districts through con- 
solidation, established county high- 
school districts, and created special 
vocational and union free high- 
school districts into a larger admin- 
istrative unit for high-school pur- 
poses. These actions were clearly ef- 


forts on the part of rural people to 
make adaptations in local school dis- 
trict organizations to meet the edu- 
cational needs of their children. 


RURAL SCHOOL LIMITATIONS 


During the past few years, local, 
state, and county surveys have re- 
peatedly pointed out serious limita- 
tions in rural school district pro- 
grams. Many children and youth 
are not in school. Well-organized 
kindergartens and nursery schools 
are the exception rather than the 
rule in rural areas. In many parts of 
the country, just a little over half of 
the youth of high-school age is en- 
rolled in school. High-school drop- 
out rates are exceedingly high. 
Sometimes more than 50 percent of 
the pupils enrolled in the ninth 
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grade of small rural high schools 
leave before graduation. 

School buildings and equipment 
are unsatisfactory. In many in- 
stances, shops and laboratories do 
not exist or are poorly equipped; 
gymnasiums are inadequate; class- 
rooms are drab, dingy, seriously 
overcrowded, poorly heated, lighted, 
and ventilated; and to say that 
toilet facilities in many rural schools 
are unsatisfactory is grossly under- 
stating the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. Low bonding power makes it 
impossible for many rural districts 
to construct and equip satisfactory 
school buildings. Rural schools have 
diffculty in getting and keeping 
good teachers. Some states have re- 
ported that as many as 80 percent 
of the teachers who fail to meet 
minimum state certification stand- 
ards are teaching in rural school dis- 
tricts. In some counties 40 percent 
of the teachers do not fully comply 
with the state’s lowest standards for 
full certification. 

Educational services are inade- 
quate. The limited scope of the edu- 
cational program in many small 
school districts places rural children 
at a disadvantage. Few of these dis- 
tricts provide a school nurse, a guid- 
ance director, or a competent physi- 
cian to give the children a thorough 
physical examination. Opportunity 
for students to develop their abili- 
ties and interests in art, music, and 
dramatics is scarce. In many in- 
stances a secondary-school program 
does little more than meet minimum 
requirements for college entrance. 

Such limitations are the basic rea- 
sons for school district reorganiza- 
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tion. But there are other forces oper- 
ating on a nationwide basis which 
have also helped to give the move- 
ment impetus in recent years. 

As long as the little school dis- 
tricts were paying the entire cost of 
public education, no one outside the 
district cared whether or not the 
schools were operated on an eco- 
nomically sound basis. But as the 
cost of education rose, farm organi- 
zations and groups of businessmen 
have joined with school boards and 
administrators to secure a full meas- 
ure of value for every dollar spent. 
State aids have increased. And when 
local districts began spending con- 
siderable amounts of money which 
had been raised by statewide taxa- 
tion, this situation changed and citi- 
zens became interested in seeing 
school districts operate efficiently. 

Educational concepts are chang- 
ing. Education has come to be re- 
garded by parents and teachers as 
more than just schooling in the tra- 
ditional subject-matter fields. More 
and more parents are coming to re- 
alize that a child’s associates, the ap- 
pearance of the classrooms, toilet 
facilities, work and play experience, 
all of these and more constitute the 
educational development of a child. 
Because of this changing concept, 
rural people want a school for their 
children which offers a wholesome, 
well-balanced program. 

Because of faulty or inadequate 
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local school district organization, 
many rural children have been de- 
prived of essential educational serv- 
ices that have long been accepted as 
commonplace in well-organized city 
school systems. Rural parents are 
no longer content to have their 
children shortchanged by an anti- 
quated system of school administra- 
tion. School district reorganization 
is an attempt of rural people to give 
their children the educational oppor- 
tunities they deserve. 

The reorganization of local school 
districts is but one segment in the 
development of our entire educa- 
tional program. It is an outgrowth 
of natural development; it is influ- 
enced by many forces, some of 
which are within the province of the 
school, and others are far beyond 
the limits of its jurisdiction or the 
control of the community it serves. 


ROLE IN SURVIVAL 


School district reorganization is 
closely tied to the interests and needs 
of rural people and to the role the 
school must play in the struggle for 
survival of the democratic way of 
life. It is democracy in action—ac- 
tion in which people have accepted 
the full responsibility of citizenship 
and combined their efforts in shap- 
ing local school government to the 
end that their children, their com- 
munities, and their country can be 
served better. ° 


Chins POINTE, Mich., approved two to one a school 
bond issue, just the reverse of its 1949 vote, after its Board 
of Education explained the plan to many groups, enlisting 
the help of local experts and 1,000 citizens. 








We Are Not Preparing Pupils for Living 


Basic Goals for a Small High School: 
Theory and Practice 


ALBERT I. OLIVER 


In The School Review 


HE chief purposes of the high 
school must be determined before it 
is possible to decide on the details 
of the program to be offered. In a 
small high school this is doubly im- 
portant because, with its limited 
facilities and services, it cannot offer 
a “buckshot” program in the hope 
that some of its efforts will hit the 
mark. It must single out its chief 
target so that each shot will count. 

In order to determine the topics 
that should receive primary attention 
in the small high school, a group of 
educators was asked to consider the 
merits of items in five areas: basic 
skills, personal problems, special 
areas, larger social relationships, and 
appreciations and discriminations. 
Questionnaires about these areas 
were returned to the writer as part 
of a study made at the University of 
Colorado in 1949. Half of this 
“jury” of 86 respondents were 
prominent educators. The other half 
was composed of superintendents 
and principals who had been de- 
signated by their respective state de- 
partments of education as persons 
who had done outstanding work 
with small high schools in the vari- 
ous states. These 86 jurors were sent 
a list of topics, 58 in all, and asked 
to rate each topic on a five-point 
scale according to the degree of em- 
phasis that the topic should be 
given. 
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A similar questionnaire was sent 
to the various small high schools 
throughout the United States, asking 
what attention was actually given 
the topics in their schools. For the 
purpose of this study, a small high 
school was defined as one enrolling 
fewer than 200 students. In all, 228 
high schools responded to the ques- 
tionnaire. These schools are dis- 
tributed throughout the country, 
with at least two in each of the 48 
states. 

The accompanying table lists the 
ratings of the jury and of the par- 
ticipating schools. Thus, it is pos- 
sible to see how closely the schools 
represented by this widely distrib- 
uted group are following the ideals, 
as determined by the jury of prom- 
inent educators, and also to discover 
the relative importance which the 
schools and the “experts” attach to 
various items. As one example, in 
the first section, “Attention to Basic 
Skills,” the jury gave its highest 
rating (3.57) to how to study, but 
the schools gave their most im- 
portant rating (3.06) to English 
grammar. 
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TABLE 1 
AVERAGE RATINGS* GIVEN BY A JURY OF 86 PROMINENT EDUCATORS AND SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS ON DESIRABLE PRACTICES IN SMALL HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUMS 
AND BY 228 SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ON ACTUAL PRACTICE IN THEIR SCHOOLS 








: Jury School Jury School 
Topic for Attention Rating Rating Topic for Attention Rating Rating 


Attention to basic skills: Special areas: 
How to study ac. an : Conservation Al 2.16 
Reading for comprehension 3.54 ; Dignity of labor ................ 3.41 1.80 
Oral expression .................. 3.41 44 Use of and respect for ma- 

Reading critically -....... 35 1: chines ......... 84 D1 
tee of sefescace material 21 Controversial issues .......... 2.70 65 
Vocabulary development 08 Scientific farming ............. 2.68 65 
Scientific method ......... 08 ; Larger social relationships: 
Written composition .. 92 ; Citizenship training 

Reading rapidly . 82 34 Civic responsibilities . 
Mathematical processes ...... 2.69 A Problems of democracy woneee 
Spelling ......... _.. 267 ' Safety education 
International relationships.. 
Unesco 

Current events 

Racial understanding .......... 


' Soctal service ..............-... 
Personal problems: Public health 


Maintenance of health ........ Student government .......... 
Development of _ self-reli- Study of sources of infor- 
ance t mation - 
Intellectual initiative + Useful home skills ..... 3.03 
Discovery of special apti- Creative expression ............ 3.00 
1.94 Labor-management relations 2.74 
Moral training 2.41 Driver education ................ 2.67 
Social security 
“Carry-over’” sports 
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20 
59 
61 
40 
.04 
43 


59 
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Geographical knowledge 50 
English grammar 43 
Handwriting ......................... 2.34 


.07 
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Personal appearance 2.22 

Marriage and family living 1.50 isa 

Consumer education 1.57 Appreciation, discriminations: 

Development of special ap- a literature .............. 
titudes 3. a 


é Radio listening .................. 
meral vocational educa- , . 
Ge cna ¢ Evaluation of movies 


ans : 2.00 Home decorations 
Cultivation of hobbies 1.58 Art 


Sex relationships ; 1.15 
Specific vocational training 1. 1.57 2.06 


— eH em PD 





* The scale for indicating how much the topics should be emphasized was as follows: 
pn not at all; 1 = small degree; 2 = intermediate degree; 3 = high degree; 4 = very great 
legree. 
+t Not on the questionnaire for schools. 


While it must be recognized that many small schools that are living 
much subjective judgment was used up to the standards desired by this 
in rating these topics, many of jury. There seemed to be a tendency 
which are of a somewhat intangible to emphasize the traditional three 
nature, there do not seem to be R’s, with the greatest attention, as 
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has been noted, on English gram- 
mar, and on mathematical processes. 
They tend to o\.rlook the social 
applications and the development of 
a program of common learning in 
mathematics. 

In the field of selfexpression, one 
of the most important objectives of 
secondary-school training, the jurors 
considered the oral aspect by far 
the most important. The schools put 
greatest attention on written com- 
position. 

Astonishing is the fact that, while 
the majority of these schools profess 
to prepare for college, they give 
little attention to reading rapidly. 
One of the greatest assets to the col- 
lege student is his ability to skim 
many reading materials to pick out 
crucial ideas. The schools are giving 
more attention to vocabulary de- 
velopment than to some of the other 


items in this group of fundamentals. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 

The ratings given ‘‘Personal Prob- 
lems’’ indicated that the schools are 
doing little to meet the need of the 
adolescent child who is becoming 
increasingly perplexed by the sex 
problem in its various manifesta- 
tions. Some persons might question 
the actual necessity for training 
along this line, but other aspects of 
the questions given to the schools 
revealed that marriage is sixth in 
the list of eight reasons why young 
people leave school, and another 
part of this investigation indicated 
that approximately 10 percent of the 
girls who graduate get married with- 
in a year. Furthermore, it is assumed 
that most young people will become 
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homemakers, and whatever the 
merit of the arguments that sex edu- 
cation and preparation for marriage 
are the responsibility of the parents 
or that youths are not yet ready, the 
jurors rated each of these ap- 
proaches more than twice as im- 
portant as did the school. 

A less controversial matter, con- 
sumer education, is closely related to 
the future home problem, but the 
schools have not yet included this 
subject in their curriculums to any 
great degree. 

Youths are greatly 
with the matter of vocational 
choices. What should the small 
school do about this? In the order 
of their importance, as far as the 
jury was concerned, should be dis- 
covery of special aptitudes, the de- 
velopment of these aptitudes, gen- 
eral vocational education, and 
(much lower) specific vocational 
training. In none of these four did 
school practice go beyond the level 
of a small degree of attention. Citi- 
zenship training, highest in the jury 
list, stood in sharp contrast to 
school practice, in 18th position. 

Such observations indicate that 
the small high schools are respond- 
ing slowly to the changes in the 
society about them. 

As part of this study, there also 
was prepared a guiding summary 
in a second table—a list of the 12 
most important areas, as rated by 
the expert jury and the schools. This 
was prepared in order to suggest the 
topics to which the small high 
school, if it has to choose from its 
limited time, teachers, and facilities, 
should give its greatest attention. 


concerned 
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Although the order of importance is 
not quite the same, in comparing 
the jury preferences and school 
practices, both groups agreed that 
the following topics should be in- 
cluded in any list of most important 
matters: maintenance of health, 
reading for comprehension, civic re- 
sponsibility, problems of democracy, 
and oral expression. Thus, it would 
seem that the school should seek to 
develop a good citizen who is 
healthy, who can read understand- 
ingly, and who can express himself 
effectively in conversation or in dis- 
cussion. 

The significant finding of this 
investigation is that many small 
schools in this country are still tied 
down by a traditional approach to 
secondary education and are failing 
to include topics and subjects which 
will make their programs more func- 
tional. Perhaps the greatest awaken- 
ing educationally will come when 
the fundamentals of secondary edu- 


Talking Back by TV 
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cation are thought to include such 
matters as how to study, reading 
critically, reading for comprehen- 
sion, oral exp#ession, and the effec- 
tive use of reference material. Just 
as important from the point of view 
of personal growth are attention to 
health, development of selfreliance, 
fostering of intellectual initiative, 
and discovering one’s special apti- 
tude. 

In short, the small high schools 
should give less attention to subjects 
and devote more time and thought 
to the analysis of problems of youth 
and to the establishment of what is 
coming to be known as “‘life adjust- 
ment” education. Indeed, there is 
little in this study to indicate that 
this problem belongs exclusively to 
small schools. Any secondary school 
in this country can better its educa- 
tional program by studying the goals 
considered basic by the prominent 
educators who took part in this in- 
vestigation. a 


TEACHING by television may soon be here. Enthusiastic re- 
ports were received by station WBAL-TV, Baltimore, after 
a recent demonstration of a two-way program which per- 
mitted the sixth-grade geography teacher in the studio and 
the pupils in the school, several miles away, to see, hear, 
and talk to each other, since a camera and receiver were in 
front of both the instructor and the students. In addition, 
the “‘split-screen’’ method, showing both the teacher and the 
students at once on both screens, was used, thus retaining 
the personal contact element which most television educa- 
tion programs now lack. Mrs. Barbara Long, the teacher, 
could ask and answer questions and observe her pupils’ 


reactions. 








How to Det elop Competence in Word Perce ption 


Pattern vs. Principle in Learning Words 


A. STERL ARTLEY 


In The Elementary School Journal 


) 
="N almost every area of en- 
deavor there has been a constant 
search for improvements in proce- 
dure and refinements in technique 
that would result in greater efficiency 
on the part of man or the machine. 
Educators, too, have sought for 
standardized methods and short-cut 
procedures that would make teach- 
ing easier and learning more effec- 
tive. 


THE PATTERN CONCEPT IN READING 

In reading, particularly in the area 
of word perception, there has been 
a constant search for a pattern, fora 
group of sound elements that might 
be taught through drill and applied 
mechanically to words with which 
the reader is unfamiliar. Originally, 
this quest resulted in “letter 
phonics” and its counterpart, sound- 
blending. The limitations of this 
pattern are both numerous and ob- 
vious. Certainly the many vagaries 
of the English language made it 
impossible to reduce the sounds of 
letters to a simple and easily ap- 
plied pattern. 

The search for a pattern, readily 
learned and easily applied to all new 
words, has resulted further in the 
isolation of phonograms out of 
which “word families’ are built. 
Here again is the mechanical, pro- 
duction-line approach to word per- 
ception, an approach difficult to 
justify with the expectation that it 
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will provide an efficient method of 
unlocking unfamiliar words. 

Another application of the pat- 
tern idea to the development of 
word recognition skill is that of 
teaching the child to look for ‘“‘little 
words in big words.” This is the 
visual short-cut method in which the 
child is taught to examine a word 
to see if he can find recognizable 
smaller words. In the word /at, for 
example, the child might be shown 
the word at. But the discerning 
teacher will readily see the diff- 
culties a child will encounter when 
he attempts to apply this procedure 
indiscriminately. To note one, 
Startled results in start-led. Cer- 
tainly if the little-words-in-big- 
words pattern is taught, then along 
with it must be taught the admoni- 
tion, “Now you use it, now you 
don’t.” And the child is left up in 
the air as to when he should and 
when he should not. 


THE PRINCIPLE CONCEPT IN WORD 
PERCEPTION 


In contrast to the pattern concept 
applied to word perception is the 
practice of developing an intelligent 
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understanding of the general prin- 
ciples that govern word perception, 
but always with a clear recognition 
of the fact that wide variations may 
occur. Said another way, instead of 
teaching and drilling on discrete 
auditory and visual units, with the 
hope that they will be applicable to 
all words of similar form, the 
teacher stresses a program of pho- 
netic and visual understandings. 
These are built up slowly but sys- 
tematically throughout the primary 
grades. These understandings and 
generalizations are then applied to 
the recognition of new words. For 
want of a better term, the process 
will be called the “principle con- 
cept’”’ in word perception. 

Since there are over 40 distinct 
sound units in the English language 
that must be transmitted through 26 
letters of our alphabet, it is apparent 
that certain symbols must stand for 
more than one sound. Furthermore, 
the sound assigned to a symbol 
varies according to the symbol’s use 
and position in a word. The teacher 
is responsible for developing an 
awareness of the variations in letter 
sounds and for showing the child 
how to select from various possible 
sounds the one that is most likely 
to be appropriate to a given word. 
Contrast this procedure with the 
pattern procedure, which teaches 
and then unteaches, that a given 
phonogram has a fixed sound value. 
Certainly the sound structure of the 
English language is confusing 
enough as it is without teaching as 
a fact something that later must be 
untaught. 

Let us consider the development 
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and application of a principle that 
would help the child recognize 
words similar in form to a known 
word. This is commonly called the 
substitution procedure. Let us say 
that the child knows make as a sight 
word, but not the word take. Ob- 
servation reveals the fact that the 
two words are similar in form. Both 
end the same way. Their begin- 
nings, however, are different. By a 
process of mentally substituting the 
sound of ¢ for the sound of m, the 
child recognizes the unfamiliar 
word as take. The word is then 
checked against the context to see if 
it makes sense. If it does, the child 
continues his reading. Later he may 
compare reach with each, fancy with 
Nancy, and sad with Sam. Skill in 
making mental substitutions of ele- 
ments makes possible the working- 
out of a whole group of words from 
one known word. 

Particular emphasis is to be placed 
on the fact that the substitution 
technique focuses the attention on 
the word whole rather than on some 
phonetic unit, which for all intents 
and purposes might as well be a 
nonsense element. He sees and 
thinks the whole word dish, for ex- 
ample, and mentally compares it 
with the whole word did. No drill 
will have been necessary to make an 
automatic response out of the id 
unit. Instead, the child will have de- 
veloped the understanding that ele- 
ments that look alike may sound 
alike but that there will be excep- 
tions. He will learn that the thing 
to do with the new word is to check 
it against context. 

Let us observe one more use of 
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the principle concept in word recog- 
nition. Let us suppose the child is 
taught to compare singular and 
plural forms of a noun and to find 
boy in boys, or to find the familiar 
root word jump when it appears in 
the variant forms of the verb jumps, 
jumping, and jumped. He is learn- 
ing to search for elements which not 
only will help him to understand 
the meaning of the word but will 
also furnish a key to unlocking its 
pronunciation. In other words, the 
understanding is developed that 
some words—like those ending with 
5, ing, and ed—should be examined 
for familiar roots which may supply 
the key to both meaning and pro- 
nunciation. Note that this procedure 
is entirely different from  indis- 
criminately examining all words for 
“little words.” 


BUILDING WORDS 


Later, the child learns how words 
may be built, using prefix, root, and 
sufix. The formidable 14-letter 
word, disappointment, becomes on 
analysis a simple prefix, a familiar 
root, and a common suffix. The 
child has learned how to apply the 
principles of structural analysis. 

There is an essential difference 
between the pattern and the princi- 
ple approach to word perception. 
Each is rooted in basic psychology, 
or points of view about the way 


children learn. The pattern concept 
holds that education is a fractiona- 
tion process of breaking what is to 
be taught into components and pre- 
senting them often enough and in 
such a way that the connection be- 
tween stimulus and response be- 
comes automatic. On the other 
hand, the principle concept holds 
that education should be concerned 
with the development of under- 
standings, the generalization of basic 
principles, and the discovery of dy- 
namic relationships. It is these re- 
lationships and principles, rather 
than identical piecemeal elements, 
that are transferred. 

Certainly, the wise teacher will at- 
tempt to provide training in word- 
perception techniques that will be 
permanently useful—techniques that 
will not need to be “untaught” and 
relearned. He will develop prin- 
ciples and understandings that have 
wide and useful application. He 
will give a position of prominence 
to word wholes, to meaningful con- 
tent, to analysis rather than synthe- 
sis. He will develop his word-per- 
ception program through a carefully 
planned series of systematic se- 
quences. The teacher will provide 
an opportunity for the child to ap- 
ply his understandings to the new 
words found in new and interest- 
ing story content as he progressés 
in ability. e 


pn abilities of children can be improved by let- 
ting them first see classroom movies and then read books 
using identical text material, says Paul Witty, Northwestern 
University professor of education, originator of a book-film 
series, “It's Fun to Find Out,” distributed by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 
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Democracy in Practice—It Works 


Student Participation in Determining 
College Policy 


KENNETH B. HENDERSON and EDWARD BROWN 


In The Journal of Teacher Education 


Je idea of students participat- 
ing in determining college policy 
seemed to arise simultaneously from 
the faculty and students in the Col- 
lege of Education of the University 
of Illinois. A group of students had 
some suggestions for improving the 
college’s program, and they talked 
over their proposals with the Dean. 
With his encouragement, they re- 
quested that students be given a 
voice in determining college policies 
which affected them. Shortly before 
the faculty, in committee, had be- 
gun considering a similar plan. 
Students and faculty members 
agreed on the reasons for tapping 
the reservoir of students’ ideas: 
students are vitally interested in 
their education; are mature enough 
to have their judgment trusted; and 
have a point of view which will 
help materially in the formulation 
of sound policy. In addition, the fac- 
ulty had one other reason in mind: 
they are interested in turning out 
teachers who are committed to de- 
mocracy in school administration. 
To “get the ball rolling,” the fac- 
ulty committee called a meeting of 
representative students. The whole 
idea of utilizing student opinion was 
frankly discussed. The idea made 
sense to the students, and from that 
time on they have “‘carried the ball.” 
They drew up a charter in which the 
purposes of the organization, the 
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method of selecting representatives, 
and the operational procedure were 
described. Called “The Student 
Forum of the College of Education,” 
the organization soon was func- 
tioning. 

Meetings of the Forum take place 
every two weeks. Agenda for the 
meetings are prepared by the Steer- 
ing Committee. Problems for the 
agenda arise in either of two ways: 
(1) the Forum’s two delegates on 
the College’s Policy Committee re- 
port on problems before that body 
which are of concern to the students, 
or (2) aclass representative wishing 
to introduce a problem suggests it to 
the Steering Committee. The Steer- 
ing Committee determines the prior- 
ity of problems on the agenda in 
keeping with their relative import- 
ance. When the problems are 
brought before the Forum, general 
discussion takes place. If a particu- 
lar problem is a minor one, it can 
usually be dealt with immediately. 
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Otherwise, it may be assigned to a 
committee for further investigation, 
or it may be deferred until a later 
meeting to allow the representatives 
time to consult their classes or to 
explore the matter further. 

When the Forum has considered 
a problem in its own meeting, it 
may submit its recommendations to 
or request consideration of its prob- 
lem by the College Policy Commit- 
tee and faculty. The Forum’s two 
delegates handle these recommenda- 
tions and requests since they are 
voting members of the Policy Com- 
mittee and attend faculty meetings. 
They report back to the Forum con- 
cerning the outcome of each recom- 
mendation or request. The members 
of the Forum then report back to 
their classes during scheduled class 
time. Thus a two-way channel of 
communication is established. 

Most problems considered to date 
have been within the authority of 
the College of Education. One mat- 
ter concerned the proposed five- 
year limit being considered for the 
completion of the doctoral pro- 
gram. The Forum found that very 
few students were in favor of this 
limit, that more favored no time 
limit, and that most favored some 
time limit greater than five years. 
The result was to prevent what 
might have been a hasty decision by 
the faculty, working hardship on 
some students studying for the doc- 
torate. Further consideration seems 
now to be developing a faculty 
opinion similar to that of the stu- 
dents. 

Under consideration also is an- 
other problem in which the students 
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are greatly concerned—a five-year 
curriculum for prospective teachers. 
A problem not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the College of Education 
related to students’ need for longer 
hours in the education reading room 
in the library. The request, follow- 
ing a trial period, was granted by 
the director. 

The Forum has encountered prob- 
lems of its own. For example, ap- 
proximately 130 classes could be 
represented. The largest roll call 
has shown only 74 classes represent- 
ed at a meeting. Another problem 
results from the method of electing 
representatives at the beginning of 
each semester and the delay there- 
after in getting down to business. 
Also, progress has been made slow- 
ly because many representatives do 
not report the proceedings of the 
Forum's meetings to their classes 
and some faculty members are not 
in sympathy with the organization. 
The necessity of enlisting the aid 
and sympathy of the entire faculty is 
recognized by the Forum. 

The entire problem of communi- 
cation between faculty and students 
has increased in scope as the Forum 
has penetrated into it. The feeling 
of those concerned is that such com- 
munication is a good thing, that the 
quality of teaching and learning is 
improved by the use of democratic 
procedure at the policy-making level. 
The relationship between instructors 
and learners is improved because 
they better understand each other’s 
goals. It is believed that this type of 
teacher-student planning will result 
in better teachers for today and for 
tomorrow. e 








“Not Bad and Getting Better,” Says the Author 


How Good Are American History 
Textbooks? 


KENNETH S. COOPER 


In Social Education 


= ontuNaTmmy for the prog- 
ress of learning, most American his- 
tory teachers remain dissatisfied 
with their own efforts, and, when- 
ever they gather together, they 
usually discuss the problems of 
teaching that subject. Since most 
teachers use textbooks extensively 
in their classes, it seems pertinent to 
inquire whether these much discuss- 
ed problems are due to poor or in- 
appropriate textbooks. Here, the 
most commonly used high-school 
and college texts have been studied 
to see if the faults lie in them. 

In judging a textbook, or any 
educational tool, we may justly con- 
sider first if it meets the demands 
of the times. For this generation 
the printed page is not the only 
important way to communicate an 
idea; this is the day of the cartoon 
and picture essay. Most history 
teachers now want texts which speak 
the language of this “look-and-lis- 
ten” age. 

In this respect the publishers 
have kept up with the times, espec- 
ially in the books for elementary 
and high-school use. Illustrations no 
longer merely ornament a book; 
they form an integral part of it. 
Captions do more than identify an 
illustration; they expand the his- 
torical narrative or raise questions. 
In short, recent books borrow many 
of the techniques of’the illustrated 
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magazine. At least one high-school 
book carries part of its narrative 
through specially drawn cartoons, 
an indication, presumably, that the 
comic book is here to stay. We may 
reach this conclusion regretfully, but 
if we are realistic, we will agree that 
only by adopting such techniques 
can books keep up with the times. 

Timeliness in books, however, is 
more than a matter of form and 
language. It means also keeping up 
with new trends of thought. In this 
regard most recently published high- 
school texts conform with the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on 
American History in Schools and 
Colleges that the senior-high-school 
course should emphasize recent his- 
tory. Certainly the text writers are 
following this trend of the times. 
No important text devotes less than 
half of its material to the period 
since 1865, and many of them de- 
vote a great deal more. One new 
book has two-thirds of its space on 
the period since 1865, and over 40 
percent of its pages treat 20th cen- 
tury history. 
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Most educational thinkers of re- 
cent years have advocated closer in- 
tegration of history with other areas, 
such as economics, geography, and 
literature. Most current texts show 
the influence of this trend in think- 
ing and give considerable stress 
to the economic, social, and cultural 
development of our nation. The 
bare political chronology is largely 
a thing of the past. Chapters on such 
topics as conservation and labor 
problems appear in some books and 
virtually all include plans for draw- 
ing on the resources of American 
literature in the supplementary read- 
ing. Actually, most teachers do not 
fully exploit the available text ma- 
terials under existing programs. The 
lack of texts is hardly the major 
barrier to closer integration of sub- 
ject matter. 


ARE BOOKS FACTUAL? 


What of our textbooks and the 
problem of historical facts; are the 
books factual? Are the facts well 
selected? As to the first question, 
college teachers may rest assured 
that all high-school texts are, in 
part, books of facts. Do they include 
the elementary facts of American 
history? That depends on what we 
mean by the elementary facts. If we 
mean several hundred facts concern- 
ing the political history of the 
United States, it must be said that 
though most books trace the bold 
outline of significant _ political 
events, they give proportionately less 
space than formerly to politics be- 
cause they give more attention to the 
economic, social, and cultural as- 
pects of our past. 





Are the facts well selected? In 
broadening history we have vastly 
multiplied the problems of fact se- 
lection, and the individual writers 
differ widely in their judgments of 
what is important. For example, one 
college text devotes over 1000 
words to the history of baseball, 
but sums up the history of the Mor- 
mons in about 250 words. On the 
other hand, a recent high-school 
book gives 50 words to baseball and 
six times that space to the Mormons. 
These differences indicate how much 
easier it is to lament ignorance of 
elementary facts than to agree on 
them. Our new broad concept of 
history has complicated the problem 
of fact selection, and our texts mere- 
ly reflect this problem. 

Along with the charge that stu- 
dents no longer learn facts is the 
familiar complaint faced by all sec- 
ondary education that young people 
come from the schools without a 
command of certain basic skills, that 
they can neither read, write, nor in- 
terpret a map. All that concerns us 
at the moment is whether the his- 
tory texts share the blame for this 
situation if, indeed, it really exists. 

Even a quick study of high-school 
texts reveals considerable stress on 
mastery of the basic skills. If the 
many kinds of oral and written ex- 
pression suggested are even partly 
used, young people ought not to 
leave high school wholly lacking 
skill in expression. As to geographi- 
cal ignorance, this surely is not due 
to a lack of text materials. No stu- 
dent generation ever had so many 
beautiful maps. Sometimes, to be 
sure, a publisher seems more inter- 
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ested in striking appearance in maps 
than accuracy. In general, however, 
the maps are good as well as attrac- 
tive and most texts suggest various 
learning activities for them, so if 
students are geographically illiterate, 
it cannot result from lack of text 
materials. 

Many thinking people have some- 
times criticized the narrowly nation- 
alistic point of view which has 
sometimes dominated history teach- 
ing. Indeed, the whole problem is 
currently being studied by Unesco. 
There undoubtedly has been much 
Marrowness in our histories in the 
past, and some endures still. There 
are books which emphasize the ad- 
mirable uniqueness of the Ameri- 
can. They portray him as a “new 
kind of man,” the special product 
of the American environment, par- 
ticularly the frontier. Yet, this 
theme has received less attention 
during the past five years, and a 
number of books sincerely attempt to 
tell the story of American democ- 
racy in its world setting. Though 
only a few books have made a 
really bold and firm effort to escape 
nationalism, there are signs that 
some have attempted to solve this 
problem. It is to be hoped that the 
teachers themselves do as much. 


COLLEGE DUPLICATION 


A final problem which has 
troubled the profession in recent 
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years is the duplication of work in 
the high-school and college courses. 
The Committee on American His- 
tory in Schools and Colleges recog- 
nized this duplication and recom- 
mended that the college course 
emphasize “interpretation, integra- 
tion, and comparison rather than 
narrative outline,” in order to mini- 
mize repetition. This policy has not 
been realized to the extent desired, 
and many college courses continue 
as straight survey narratives rather 
than interpretative studies. The du- 
plication of courses, however, is not 
due to a lack of texts, for we have 
several college books on the market 
which frankly assume that the col- 
lege student builds on previous 
knowledge. We also have texts for 
those who believe that college his- 
tory must build from the bottom; 
and we have texts for those who 
try to make college history a matter 
of “interpretation, integration, and 
comparison. 

Thus it would appear that what- 
ever is wrong with the teaching of 
American history in our schools and 
colleges, it is not primarily the fault 
of the textbooks. This is not to say 
that they will admit no improve- 
ment. It is just that they are not 
bad and that they have been getting 
better. The solution to many of our 
common problems probably rests in 
the more effective use of the ma- 
terials already in our hands. e 


éeeriis STUDIES teachers, who once relied heavily on 
facts, now try to help pupils lead happier and more useful 
lives as well as become better informed and more responsi- 
ble citizens, Erling Hunt, retiring president of the National 
Social Studies Council, said recently. 





Make Reciting Exciting! 


Oral Interpretation in the English Class 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 


In The English Journal 


— 
Gis RAL interpretation, so often a 


dull, routine recital period in the 
English class, can become an excit- 
ing learning activity employing all 
the language arts. Rather than mere- 
ly assigning certain passages to be 
vead by members of the class in 
front of their bored classmates, the 
English teacher might approach oral 
interpretation afresh with some of 
the techniques of the speech in- 
structor. 

First, however, a word of cau- 
tion: there should be no rules inso- 
far as oral interpretation is con- 
cerned. Oral interpretation is a very 
personal thing, a public expression 
of a private reaction, and, like all 
speaking situations, embraces three 
variables which preclude any hard- 
and-fast rule making: the speaker, 
the speech, and the situation. 

In order to make oral interpreta- 
tion an exciting experience for our 
students, we must make it possible 
for them to understand the basic 
principles which underlie the art 
form with which they will be work- 
ing. They must understand that 
when they read aloud, they are try- 
ing to get a printed meaning over 
to someone else. When they inter- 
pret, however, they attempt to make 
alive again for their auditors the 
true experience which is created by 
the author. When the student inter- 
prets, he is no longer interested 
merely in the bare ideas; he is con- 
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cerned with making the meaning 
impressive as well as expressive, in 
moving his audience to fee/ as well 
as to understand. 

Some literature is intended for 
silent reading, and some, like poetry 
and the drama, is intended for oral 
interpretation. Read silently, these 
latter forms may have little or no 
meaning; read aloud, they spring to 
life for the student as the poet and 
playwright intended they should, 
The student who is working with in- 
terpretative oral reading should be 
constantly aware of the vital neces- 
sity for communication, for an in- 
terpretation of what the writer has 
set down, so that the reader’s reac- 
tions are clear to the listeners and 
watchers. This communicativeness, 
combined with adequate projection 
of the voice and use of the body, 
must be primary in the student's at- 
tention as he reads. 

There are two steps which must 
be taken in the interpretation of lit- 
erature, be it poetry or prose, lyric 
or dramatic. First, the student must 
feel the need to understand the se- 
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tionally. Second, the student must 
want to communicate this under- 
standing to his auditors. 

The student will want to study his 
selection in order to understand its 
meaning and its feeling, its logic 
and its emotion. He will need to 
determine the author’s theme, what 
it is that the author is trying to ex- 
plain, to persuade us to do, or to 
tell us in the narrative by way of 
story, setting or character. The stu- 
dent will investigate, in addition, 
the author himself. For example, it 
is of vital importance to understand 
Lincoln’s character and philosophy 
of life before attempting to interpret 
the prose-poetry of the Gettysburg 
Address. 


REAL MEANING OF WORDS 


The student must be not only an 
artist but a scholar as well. He must 
seek to understand the real mean- 
ing of the words in his selection. As 
he interprets the printed «symbols, 
phrases, as associated with meaning, 
must emerge from the general pat- 
tern of the selection. While punctua- 
tion is often helpful in determining 
phrase construction, it should be 
remembered that punctuation is pri- 
marily to help the eye and may be 
quite fallacious if followed slavish- 
ly by the oral interpreter. He must 
avoid too frequent, rhythmical 
pauses or wrong emphasis which 
distort the intended meaning. 

The oral interpretation of litera- 
ture can effectively voice the visual 
images of color, brightness, and 
line; the auditory images of noise 
and music; the motor images of 
movement and action; the tactile im- 
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ages of pressure and temperature; 
and the images of taste and smell. 

When the student has prepared 
himself intellectually and emotion- 
ally for the interpretation of the 
selection he will wish to express this 
personal understanding vocally and 
effectively to move his auditors to 
a similar reaction. 

As he appears before his auditors 
the good interpreter must have a 
sense of values; he must appreciate 
his selection without becoming ridic- 
ulous in his ecstasy, and he must be 
willing to take with vitality and 
energy the plunge he has planned. 
But he must also know what he is 
doing and have control over himself 
and his auditors with an economy 
of effort and an ease of perform- 
ance. He must show control of the 
material, of the emotions, of the 
body and the voice, and of his audi- 
ence. 

Proper gestures and movements 
are effective when the student gets 
a real ‘feel into” the selection. 
Probably the best rule of thumb for 
the interpreter is to use minima! 
gestures—suggestive bodily move- 
ments rather than full-fledged pan- 
tomime. Let the reader tilt his head 
rather than turn his whole body to 
indicate the position of the person 
addressed. Let there be almost tears, 
but not genuine sobbing. Let the 
finger do what the hand might really 
do. Bodily action, like most things 
of art, is more effective and more 
fitting if it is simple. 

Several tips will perhaps prove 
helpful to the English instructor. 
First of all, prepare the students for 
oral interpretation by creating a 
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need to know about the techniques 
and the possibilities of the art. Show 
them how an adequate use of the 
art will serve to answer their ques- 
tions about literature and make alive 
the printed symbols. This may be 
done with recordings, by inviting a 
good reader to the class as a guest, 
by indicating that their own read- 
ings could be improved if they had 
better command of the interpreta- 
tive skills, or by any of the other 
devices used to stimulate interest 
and awareness of need. Unless a real 
need is felt to use interpretative 
reading effectively as an aid in the 
English class, the unit will probably 
flounder quite badly. 

The instructor should devote as 
much time as possible to individuals. 
After each pupil has read, the teach- 
er should devote his attention to the 
reader and the reading by asking the 
class for suggestions or making sug- 
gestions himself. The other mem- 
bers of the class can learn much 
from observation. Next, although 
criticism and suggestions make for 
increased skill, the instructor should 
always be encouraging. If the read- 
ing was successful, the teacher 
should not hesitate to say so; the 
hard work which the interpreter de- 
voted to his selection deserves rec- 
ognition and commendation. If the 
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reading was poor, the instructor can 
surely find something good to say 
about it. The slight commendation 
will salve the wound that may result 
from the uncomplimentary criticism, 
and may encourage the student to 
go on trying. 

At the same time, the instructor 
and the other students should be 
inspired to be truthful. The pupils 
will respect their critics, be they 
fellow-students or the instructor, if 
the critics are honest and unbiased 
and can be relied on to speak the 
truth as they sincerely feel it. 

Finally, let a word be said about 
setting the standards high. Al- 
though we must and should meet 
the needs of our students at 2! 
levels, let us highly resolve that we 
shall do everything we can to en- 
courage them to read and to inter- 
pret worthwhile literature. Especially 
in the English class, where the lit- 
erature is the ra/son d’étre for the 
oral interpretation, the selections 
should come from literature of value 
and worth, be it modern or classic, 
comic or serious, difficult or simple. 
All the effort that should be ex- 
pended in a good job of oral inter- 
pretation seems obviously better 
used in an attempt to read a passage 
from Shakespeare than a verse from 
Edgar Guest. ® 


odvamnican school teachers would seriously question 
entering their chosen field now if starting their careers, 
if a recent local survey by the New York City fact-finding 
committee on teachers’ salaries is a reliable indication. It 
found that 56 percent would not now choose teaching; 
80 percent supplement their income with outside work; 
almost none have been able to save money in the last two 
years; and they have had to forego advanced study, the 


theater, travel, and sports. 














Is Terman Right? 





On the Constancy of the IQ 


GILBERT L. BROWN 


In Journal of Educational Research 


iy ER children of the 
first grade were tested with the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet scale and 
12 years later, in their first college 
year, with either the Army Alpha or 
the Otis Higher Examination. The 
same person—the writer—adminis- 
tered all of the tests. 

The purpose of this testing and 
the study of its findings was to com- 
pare the IQ scores at the two levels 
to determine whether the IQ re- 
mained relatively constant or fixed, 
or whether it ‘wandered’ rather 
widely. 

An examination of the scores of 
these individuals showed a mean 
difference between IQ scores at the 
first grade and college freshman 
level of 3.88. It is noteworthy that 
the data support Terman and ad- 
herents who maintain that the IQ 
remains constant, or relatively con- 
stant, for each person. 

But any examiner who repeats 
tests to a considerable number of 
subjects is almost certain to find a 
few who vary significantly in their 
scores. When such instances are 
found, the cause of the variations 
should be discovered and removed, 
if possible, and the subjects tested 
again. 

Wide variations most commonly 
have their origin in the physical or 
emotional condition of the subject. 
Unfamiliarity with the language and 
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the attitude of the subject towards 
the test are other causes of divergent 
scores. 

The constancy of the IQ is of 
primary importance to teachers and 
others responsible for the guidance 
of children in their school work. It 
means that if the IQ is correctly de- 
termined in the first grade, let us 
say, it will be possible to predict 
with reasonable accuracy a child’s 
scholastic ability during his school 
life or, in other words, to foresee 
whether he will go through school 
as a slow, an average, or a bright 
pupil. This in turn will enable the 
school to guide him into subjects 
and activities adapted to his in- 
tellectual ability, 7f it provides them. 
Unfortunately, most schools do not 
make such a provision for all pupils. 
And it may be added that this fail- 
ure to provide for differences in in- 
tellectual ability constitutes a major 
sin against the child who chances to 
be either slow or bright. Herein lies 
one of the most important problems 
to be solved by the school of to- 
morrow. ° 
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Legislators, Politicians, and the Schools 


Government and Education 
C. DEWiTt BONEY 


In New Jersey Educational Review 


yi) HERE is a move by some educa- 
tors to remove education from di- 
rect governmental control. Those 
who sponsor this movement desire 
to make education responsive to the 
will of the people, but not controll- 
ed directly by that will. The desire 
of the people, according to this 
source, should be expressed through 
a board. Once the machinery for 
educating has been established, the 
job of educating is a professional 
one. Educators and this lay board 
will listen to the voices of the 


people and the legislative halls, but 
they are to be given a free hand to 


incorporate into the school program 
what they think is right. 

This movement as we see it today 
stems from several sources. Some of 
the UNESCO delegates returning 
from the recent Florence meeting 
complained that the State Depart- 
ment overburdened them with di- 
rectives. These delegates are asking 
for uninstructed representation on 
this international body. We are in- 
formed by reports from the educa- 
tors who worked on the Hoover 
Committee, by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the U.S. Office of 
Education, and several state organi- 
zations that it would be better if 
education were taken from the di- 
rect jurisdiction of the national, 
state, and local governments. It is 
claimed that these governments are 
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ill prepared to direct education, pri- 
marily because they are partisan 
governments; therefore, their ac- 
tivities are tainted with partisan 
politics. A board which is desig- 
nated as nonpartisan is favored; it 
must be independent of government. 

On the surface such movements 
might be viewed with alarm by 
people who fear that education is 
being taken away from the people. 
There is really little justification for 
that attitude. Those who pay the 
fiddler will continue to call the 
tune. Furthermore, the movement 
has not at present reached the grass- 
root stages. No teacher has written 
her congressman on this subject. 
Not even the National Education 
Association recommendation for 
complete independence of the local 
school system from the city govern- 
ments has the support of the major- 
ity of superintendents who were 
questioned. 

But there are grave dangers that 
educators will expend their labors 
on matters of questionable worth. 
During the past generation there 
has been much talk in educational 
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circles for a United States Commis- 
sioner of Education with cabinet 
status. This came to naught, for the 
common man could not see the 
sense of that, in a government that 
supposedly had a hands-off policy 
regarding education. Now the Allen 
report would have us work for a 
National Board of Education with- 
out modifying the present policy of 
federal governmental relations with 
the public school. There is little 
wonder that the Hoover Committee 
gave no attention to the work of its 
educators. Of course, these educators 
would have the National Board of 
Education hand down a national 
policy relative to education. But is 
this not the work of a larger body 
politic? 

Ordinarily the nature of this 
movement would lead one to ask 
the question: is education an end 
or a means? But its sponsors would 
not question the pretty well estab- 
lished fact that education is a 
means. Indeed some sponsors are 
foremost in the movement to de- 
velop community schools. A primary 
tenet of this move is obedience to 
the wishes of the community. But 
even this new movement has within 
it elements for by-passing establish- 
ed government. 


BY-PASSING GOVERNMENT 


There are two reasons why we 
should think carefully about this 
move to bypass or fight directives 
from the regularly established gov- 
ernment. We are living in an age 
when people are beginning to re- 
alize the importance of education 
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for the maintenance of their way of 
life, or their form of government. 
Hitler taught the western democ- 
racies the power of education. Until 
his day we were resting on the 
theory that knowledge of the basic 
tools of learning was sufhcient for 
good government. Of course we 
have always thought that it was fine 
if some young people in the com- 
munity decided to get ahead by use 
of education. But after Hitler and 
particularly since the Russians have 
made such marked advances through 
the use of education, our people 
have begun to ask, Have we not a 
way of life that is worthy of sell- 
ing? Mr. Dulles and others are urg- 
ing that we sharpen our educational 
tool and wage an all-out fight for 
the democratic state. This is a posi- 
tive move and it would behoove 
educators to study it before flying 
distress signals. 


GOOD FROM LEGISLATIVE HALLS 


Then, too, we are realizing that 
some of our finest movements are 
coming from our legislative halls. 
In several states anti-discrimination 
bills have been passed recently. 
There are good reasons to believe 
that these laws, which have had 
such far-reaching influence on the 
schools, would have been held up 
for a long time if matters pertaining 
to the schools had been left entirely 
to the lay boards of so-called better 
citizens. In these instances the legis- 
lative bodies have tapped principles 
that are embodied in the constitu- 
tions of the several states as well as 
in the constitution of the United 
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States. We should applaud these 
moves, for there are many more 
principles idle in these documents 
that should be brought out. 


IS POLITICS BAD? 

The supporters of the movement 
for a separate agency to deal with 
educational matters believe that the 
present legislative halls are domi- 
nated by politically minded people. 
It is argued that the man who has 
been elected to office has political 
strings. He acts always for the bene- 
fit of his party. Is this true? It is 
well for us to remember that the 
word politics, connoting something 
evil, is used in all walks of life to 
indicate disrespect for the actions 
of a third party. We have heard of 
church politics, and every teacher 
knows that there is school politics. 

Is it not true that men who have 
been elected from political parties 
have as good a record in establish- 
ing good acts for the community as 
those who have not been so elected? 
If this is so, does it not follow that 
there is grave danger that educators 
will give the impression that they 
have lost faith in the democratic 
processes, especially in the party sys- 
tem that has served our country so 
well? 

It is very true that present-day 
education has been served very well 
by lay boards. But we should realize 
that the board of education has its 
limitations. In the larger govern- 
ments such as state, the board of 
education must be part of the gov- 
ernment. Even if it enjoys the same 
status as the judiciary, its primary 





function will be interpretative and 
not legislative. 

The greatest immediate need in 
education is not schemes for by- 
passing the legislative halls, but for 
vocal educational associations. 
People want to hear from the ranks 
of the teaching profession. Very 
often after hasty legislative acts have 
been passed they ask: Where were 
the teachers? Then, too, the mem- 
bers of our profession need strong, 
vocal educational associations to 
which they can turn. They need as- 
sociations truly representing the 
thinking of the rank and file of the 
teaching profession. 


ALL HAVE A STAKE 


There is also much to be gained 
by giving thought to the part each 
level of government should play in 
running the local school. We waste 
valuable time if we prolong empty 
discussion of which government 
controls education. The very ob- 
vious truth is that each level—na- 
tional, state, and local—influences 
education because each has certain 
good things to put into the school. 
If the schools resist legitimate pres- 
sure by any of the governments, that 
government will find other ways 
such as through the 4-H clubs and 
NYA. The great need is for edu- 
cators to join with laymen in deter- 
mining just what is best for each 
level of government to do for the 
school. This no doubt is a continu- 
ous process, which will call for a 
shifting of activities from gov- 
ernment to government as time 
passes. ° 








You Don’t Have to Carry a Tune 


Disc Jockey in the Classroom 


CHARLES LEONHARD 


In NEA Journal 


tin don’t have to be a musi- 
cian in order to do effective music 
teaching in elementary school. Ex- 
cellent work in music is being car- 
ried on by teachers in schools where 
no music specialist is available, 
where the periodic visits of the mu- 
sic specialists are not sufficient to 
give the children the music the 
teacher would like them to have, 
and where the teacher herself fre- 
quently “can’t carry a tune.” 

Any teacher who is enthusiastic 
and resourceful can have a musical 
classroom. But remember that the 
teacher is not alone in this venture 
of bringing music into the lives of 
children. The children themselves 
are a wonderful source of assistance. 
All of them are musical to a degree, 
and every class has a number of 
children who are specially talented 
and who will help to pull the group 
along by singing lustily and on 
pitch. 

Foremost among the aids avail- 
able to every teacher is the phono- 
graph recording. There are good re- 
cordings available for all grade 
levels. The Recording Committee of 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference is preparing a bibliography 
of recordings classified according to 
use, which will be ready in January 
1951. 

Don’t let the absence of a phono- 
graph delay your plans. There are 
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several excellent inexpensive port- 
able phonographs on the market, 
and a conference with the principal 
or director of music may make one 
available. If this is impossible, try 
to enlist the help of your parent- 
teacher organization or borrow a 
phonograph from a child’s home. 
The expense of recordings need 
not be great. After the first lesson 
or two, the children will bring their 
own recordings. By all means, use 
them, if they are not harmful, along 
with the recordings of your own 
choice. Even if they are not music 
you would have selected, the chil- 
dren will enjoy them and will soon 
develop considerable discrimination. 
Don’t feel that you need to begin 
with “highbrow” music. Use simple 
music compatible with the environ- 
ment of your boys and girls. The 
ptime objective is for the children 
to enjoy and participate in the 
program. They always love to sing 
cowboy songs, such as ‘All Day on 
the Prairie’’ and ‘‘Boots and Sad- 
dles.’” Excellent recordings of cow- 
boy songs are: “Sing, Cowboy, 
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Sing,” Capitol Album AC-77; and 
“Ride ‘Em Cowboy,” Children’s 
Record Guild 5001. 

Work songs are always popular 
with children. Examples include 
“T’ve Been Workin’ on the Rail- 
road”’ and “The Erie Canal.’’ By all 
means use folk songs of the United 
States and of other countries. Fa- 
miliarity with the folk songs of 
other nations can help promote in- 
ternational understanding. Through 
such songs, you can point up the 
fact that people of all countries have 
a great deal in common insofar as 
their work, pleasure, thoughts, and 
aspirations are concerned. 

Don’t hesitate to use current pop- 
ular songs and songs from Broad- 
way shows and movies, if the words 
are not objectionable. For example, 
“O, What a Beautiful Mornin’ ” 
from Oklahoma! is an 
song for older children. 

Encourage children to sing and 
respond physically to the rhythm of 
the music. They are less inhibited 
than you, and they will love keeping 
time with their bodies. 

Instruct them in the operation of 
the phonograph, and let them play 
recordings at recess, during the 
lunch hour, and before and after 
school. This will increase their in- 
terest and enjoyment and will pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity for 
education in the cooperative use and 
proper care of valuable school 
property. 

Be sure to use music in correla- 
tion with other subjects. Music can 
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be very effective in arousing interest 
and providing background for the 
study of geography, history, litera- 
ture, and other areas. In geography, 
for example, songs appropriate to 
the study of the different sections of 
the United States are Negro spirit- 
uals, Creole songs of the South, 
lumber songs, sea chanties, Ameri- 
can Indian songs, and songs about 
the different rivers in the country. 

The children will soon ask to 
sing without the recording. This is 
desirable, and it will surprise you 
how quickly they learn the melody 
and the words. You will give the 
signal to begin and you need not be 
an expert conductor to do this. You 
car: give yourself a conducting les- 
son in front of your own mirror. 

Just hold your hand at shoulder 
height until you have the attention 
of the class. Then let your hand 
fall to waist level and bounce up- 
ward. The children should begin 
singing when your hand reaches the 
bottom of its fall. A little practice in 
private will iron out this technique 
and give you confidence. 

Once you break the ice, you will 
find that you can teach music and 
that you enjoy doing it. Before you 
know it, you will forget yourself 
and your inhibitions and will be 
singing as lustily as the children. 
You may even dance a step or two, 
or sway like an elephant, or do any 
number of things the children will 
think up. It will be a new day and a 
happy one for you and your class. So 
spin the platter! ® 








Provide Useful Skills for All 





The Place of Athletics in the School 
Physical-Education Program 


WILLIAM L. HUGHES 


In The Journal 


aif Vo motivation for the develop- 
ment of good health and rugged 
physical condition could be found 
that would approximate that pro- 
vided by competitive athletics. So 
states no less an authority than the 
eminent Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Probably no _ reasonable 
person would deny that the increas- 
ing participation of youth in ath- 
letics has been a remarkably whole- 
some and constructive influence for 
them and for the race. But there is 
room for improvement. 

In the administration of athletics 
in schools and colleges, there are lit- 
erally scores of desirable objectives 
for the development of boys and 
gitls. Athletics should: 

1. Provide wholesome, functional 
activity for the growing organism 
so the individual may live at the 
highest possible level of efficiency 
or utility. 

2. Have meaning for the partici- 
pant—they should contribute to the 
development of a play attitude and 
provide a carry-over interest that 
will function during leisure time. 

3. Provide opportunities for all 
youth to acquire skills and to experi- 
ence the satisfaction of performing 
efficiently, as well as appreciate skil- 
ful performance in others. 

4. Offer opportunity to develop 
desirable citizenship traits of loyalty, 
understanding, and sportsmanship 
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through participation harmoniously 
and cooperatively in group activities, 
including those involving intercul- 
tural relationships. 

5. Contribute to the relief of 
emotional strains and tensions which 
have become greatly accentuated in 
modern life. 

6. Help the participant develop 
an appreciation of and responsibility 
for health and fitness, lifelong par- 
ticipation, and such qualities as 
sportsmanship and fair play. 

Recently, some critics of rugged 
individualism as a philosophy and 
the old order of Jaissez faire as a 
political and economic theory have 
asserted that competition has no 
place in the schools. They argue that 
the highly competitive old order 
must give way to a more highly co- 
operative new order. 

It seems clear, however, that the 
evils associated with athletics lie 
not so much in the competition it- 
self as in the extreme emphasis 
which is placed on winning as the 
paramount issue. It is no secret that 
some of the present-day amateur 
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athletics exhibit ruthless competi- 
tion. In spite of the dangers of over- 
emphasis, it should be pointed out 
that competition is highly desirable 
in personality development. 
Sooner or later, every normal 
child reaches the state of develop- 
ment at which he wishes to test him- 
self. This is the beginning of self- 
realization. The struggle to realize 
one’s best self adds fiber to one’s 
being and makes life worth living. 
It would be difficult indeed, if not 
impossible, to eliminate competition 
completely without destroying indi- 
viduality. Games and sports could 
not exist without competition. More- 
over, competition and cooperation 
are not necessarily opposite but 
rather they may supplement each 
other. Where more than one person 
is involved, cooperation is usually a 
prime requisite for successful com- 


petition. All competitive team games 
require a high degree of coopera- 
tion. 


CONTROL COMPETITION 


It should be clear, therefore, that 
the problem in athletics is not to 
eliminate but to control competition. 
Whether eventually the “jungle 
world’’ practices or a sound educa- 
tional program will survive will 
depend, in large measure, on a lead- 
ership which is more interested in 
boys and girls than merely in win- 
ning games. 

Leaders in athletics should be 
teachers of boys and girls in the 
broadest meaning of that term. The 
best coaches, i.e., the best for boys 
and girls, are real teachers and lead- 
ers who have been professionally 
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trained as such. We certainly cannot 
expect athletics to provide the optt- 
mum in educational value if they are 
directed by individuals who do not 
have the outlook of educators. 

If one wishes athletics organized 
and conducted as a means, not an 
end; if one wants young people to 
play for the benefits derived there- 
from; if one hopes to train, and 
lead boys and girls rather than ex- 
ploit them; if one aspires to de- 
velop the finer social and moral 
qualities—then one will insist on 
educational leadership. It is to be 
assumed that training for such 
leadership should provide oppor- 
tunities to learn about boys and 
girls as well as about techniques of 
sports. This means training in biol- 
ogy, child development, psychology, 
and the philosophy and methods of 
education in general and physical 
education in particular. 

In the elementary schools highly 
organized, high-pressure athletics 
have no place. This does not mean, 
however, that athletic competition 
should be denied children in 
grades up to six inclusive. On the 
contrary, boys and girls in the lower 
grades not only are interested in 
playing games to match their speed, 
skill, and strength with others but 
they need such activity for optimum 
development _ physically, 
and emotionally. 


socially, 


ADAPT FOR CHILDREN 


Physical educators and athletic di- 
rectors have been slow to make 
adaptations which will make certain 
games more suitable for small chil- 
dren. It is not uncommon, for ex- 
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ample, to see little children trying 
to throw an official basketball of the 
usual size into an 18-inch hoop, 10 
feet above the floor. It is entirely 
possible and feasible to reduce the 
size of the ball and still stamp it 
official and to enlarge the size of 
the hoop or lower the height of the 
basket or both. Sporting goods man- 
ufacturers would gladly make modi- 
fied equipment if there was any 
sizable demand for it. 

It should be obvious that a sports 
program in elementary school should 
provide a variety of activities and 
should reach a// the pupils. Such 
activities should be suited to and 
selected for age and sex differences 
so that there will be vigorous de- 
velopment of the physical child, ac- 
quisition of sport skills, and the 
optimum maturation socially and 
emotionally. 


IN JUNIOR HIGH 


In the junior high school, a con- 
troversial issue faces the profession 
—that of interscholastic athletic 
competition. The question of the 
desirability of interscholastic ath- 
letics in junior high school is one 
which the late President Franklin 
Roosevelt might have called ‘‘if-y.”’ 
If, for example, the school provides 
a broad program of physical educa- 
tion and intramural sports that 
reaches al/ the pupils then, and only 
then, should it consider providing 
the leadership, money, facilities, and 
time necessary for,an interscholastic 
program. Very few junior-high- 
school officials who promote inter- 
scholastic athletics can truthfully say 
that they offer a program which ade- 
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quately cares for the great mass of 
their pupils. 

The taxpayer-parent whose child 
makes the varsity may be satisfied 
with the program, but the taxpayer- 
parent whose child is neglected be- 
cause he cannot qualify for the var- 
sity is likely to be bitter toward the 
coach and the school. His child is 
just as precious to him and prob- 
ably more in need of the training 
than if he were a skilled athlete. 

Interscholastic athletics in junior 
high school might be justifiable if, 
also, there was provided, among 
other things: a thorough pre- and 
postseason health examination, regu- 
lar medical supervision, adequate 
protective equipment, _ sufficient 
physical conditioning, and _ leader- 
ship that is competently trained and 
adequate in numbers. Emotionality, 
too, should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. While all these conditions are 
possible of fulfillment, only casual 
observation reveals unmistakably 
that few, if any, junior high schools 
meet these requirements. 


IN SENIOR HIGH 


In the senior high school also, 
the varsity athletic program should 
have as its base a broad program of 
health and physical education for 
the large numbers of students who 
do not have the ability to make the 


varsity teams. Moreover, there 


should be an intramural program so 
extensive and varied that every stu- 
dent can participate on some team. 

Then too, the varsity competitive 
athletic program should be greatly 
expanded and varied. In addition 
to the old quartet of standbys, i.e., 
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football, basketball, baseball, and 
track, interscholastic competition 
also should be provided in many 
games such as archery, golf, tennis, 
bowling, badminton, and water 
sports, which can be played in adult 
life and by small groups. 

Varsity athletics, a specialized 
phase, should be organized as part 
of a broad program of physical edu- 
cation. They should be financed by 
the school board and college trus- 
tees, and administered by the school 
and college authorities. If athletic 
sports are to be worthwhile educa- 
tional experiences, then they should 
be financed in the same manner that 
funds are provided for books, art 
supplies, laboratory equipment, and 


other similar materials. 


ATHLETICS AS A BUSINESS 


So long, however, as the program 
of competitive sports must depend 
for its very existence on the direct 
financial support of the public it is 
not unreasonable to expect that var- 
sity athletics in such schools or col- 
leges will reflect the public rather 
than the educational point of view. 
This conduct of athletics as a busi- 
ness is of course particularly true of 
large universities. It is to be ex- 
pected even if deplored, for big- 
time athletics are an aspect of our 
culture which reflects a system of 
free enterprise. Recruiting, subsi- 
dizing, and exploiting are portray- 
als of the “go-getter’’ attitude of 
big business. Until society generally 

juires a different ethical point 
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of view and until university athletics 
gain financial independence it is 
naive of us to expect that the con- 
duct of big-time athletics will ma- 
terially improve regardless of rules 
or legislation which may be imposed. 

Regarding interschool competi- 
tion for girls and women, it can be 
argued that athletic competition is as 
valuable educationally for girls as 
for boys and that an interscholastic 
program presents certain opportuni- 
ties and benefits for girls, just as it 
does for boys, which are not present 
in an intramural program. Never- 
theless there are few today who ad- 
vocate an interscholastic athletic pro- 
gram for girls which corresponds in 
its purpose, nature, and conduct to 
the program for boys. 

In conclusion it should be stated 
that the general purpose of schools 
and colleges is to provide oppor- 
tunities for each student to develop 
himself to the limit of his various 
capacities in the skills, knowledges, 
and appreciations which contribute 
to personal satisfaction and civic 
usefulness. A good school or college 
provides the means for exploring 
many fields of activity, including 
athletics. To be of maximum effec- 
tiveness, the athletic program should 
be closely coordinated with the gen- 
eral instructional program and prop- 
erly articulated with the other de- 
partments of the institution. The 
program should be designed to reach 
many rather than a few “stars” and 
it should be conducted by profes- 
sionally trained educators. : 


“JUNGLE WORLD” competition seems the victor with the re- 
cent scuttling of the Intercollegiate Athletic Code by NCAA. 











Signs Point in Another Direction 


How Much Specialization in Business 
Education? 


GALEN STUTSMAN 


In The Journal of Business Education 


ohn the business education field 
of our colleges and large city high 
schools there seems to exist a certain 
pattern. A teacher either by prefer- 
ence or design seeks to become 
known as a specialist in some phase 
of business education—typewriting, 
shorthand, accounting, office ma- 
chines, distributive education, or 
law, for instance. 

There may be a good bit of po- 
tential harm to the cause of business 
education in this pattern. The trend 
in education from both a philosophi- 
cal and psychological standpoint has 
been toward unification of educa- 
tion experiences; that is to say, to- 
ward an individual who is ‘“‘edu- 
cated,” rather than one who posses- 
ses many bits of education. Today 
we talk about educating the “whole”’ 
child, educating for total “life ad- 
justment,” integrating educational 
experiences into a meaningful 
“whole.” The emphasis of the cur- 
rent life-adjustment philosophy is 
based on the realization that the life 
for which we are helping our stu- 
dents to adjust and to live more 
adequately is far too complex and 
integrated to be broken down into 
a number of little segments and 
studied piecemeal. Might it not be 
more in line with educational prog- 
ress to encourage teachers to spend 
more time seeking ways to integrate 
and unify students’ business train- 
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ing rather than to fret about ways 
of securing a faster carriage return 
in typing or any of the hundreds of 
minutiae about which we find ar- 
ticles in our professional magazines? 

To any readers who may be ask- 
ing at this point how we are to get 
our students to type 60 words a 
minute, or take shorthand dictation 
at 120, if we don’t specialize and 
drill, the answer may be suggested, 
“How really important is it that 
your students attain some of these 
standards of which you are so 
proud?” 

Studies have shown that business- 
men seldom complain about these 
items as compared with the numbers 
of times they complain about our 
graduates not being able to fit into 
their organizations, to work with 
other employees and supervisors, to 
understand the organization of the 
company and the importance of 
their place in it. Unless we in busi- 
ness education take our heads out of 
our specialties and start looking at 
the over-all job to be done, we are 
going to find the business world 
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holding our training ever more in 
question, and justifiably preferring 
noncommercial graduates for job 
openings. 

While I do not pretend to have 
the answer to the problem present- 
ed above, here are a few suggestions 
which might serve as a starting 
point. 

1. It seems highly essential that 
the staff of the business education 
department of the high school or 
college should itself be closely in- 
tegrated, with plenty of opportun- 
ity for joint solution of teaching 
problems. This is not the situation 
in most schools to my knowledge. 
There would be much greater op- 
portunity for the development of 
unity of purpose and goals to be at- 
tained if a spirit of teamwork ex- 
isted and the problems of each 
teacher could be shared. 

2. It might be healthy to “un- 
specialize” our business staff by 
shifting the teachers around within 
this area in the school. For the typ- 
ing teacher to teach accounting or 
basic business, or the shorthand 
teacher to teach business machines 
or secretarial science, should not 
only serve to broaden the under- 
standing of the teachers but also 
make them increasingly aware of the 
interrelationships between subjects. 

3. A further step might be the 
joint development by the business 
staff of educational experiences for 
the students which would cut across 


all the individual subject lines and 
be aided by all the staff as required. 
Some schools have gone beyond this 
idea by having student experiences 
involve the entire facilities and staff 
of the school which, in reality, is 
our ultimate goal. 

4. A fourth step might be that 
of involving the business life of the 
community in the educational ex- 
perience of our students so that the 
transition from school to business 
would be barely perceptible. It is 
true that some schools have done a 
fine job in this respect, but they 
are in a very small minority. By and 
large we have only scratched the 
surface in this matter of integrating 
in-school and out-of-school learning 
experiences. 

We have a field which has so 
much to contribute in our students’ 
adjustment to everyday living that 
we shall be shortsighted indeed not 
to recognize our potentialities. We 
have already been scolded by busi- 
nessmen for our concern with 
speeds and other achievements 
which have very little practical ap- 
plication in business. Furthermore, 
we have been criticized frequently 
for not helping our students to be- 
come more discerning in their every- 
day business dealings. I hope we 
shall realize our responsibilities be- 
fore it is too late and the job we 
should be doing is taken over by 
other departments in the school or 
by agencies outside of the school. @ 


ain VERY large commercial exhibit will be at the annual 
convention of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators Feb. 17 in Atlantic City—451 booths of school 
supplies, equipment, and building plans and models. 
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Do Teachers Really Want Democratic 
Administrators? 


Jean D. GRAMBS 


In The Nation’s Schools 


“Wane debate rages as to 


what exactly constitute democratic 
administrative procedures, there is 
one factor often overlooked: Do 
teachers really want to have demo- 
cratic administrative procedures 
used in the schools? Or, even more 
significant, will teachers accept an 
administrator who is democratic? 
Will they allow a principal to treat 
them in a democratic fashion? 

Maybe some of our present fail- 
ure to establish more democratic 
schools is caused by the fact that we 
must answer these questions in the 
negative. And why is this so? If it is 
true that many teachers seem unable 
to work with administrators in a 
democratic fashion, then it is im- 
portant to inquire into the reasons 
for this phenomenon. 

Perhaps first we might attempt a 
working definition of democratic ad- 
ministration in order to gain a bet- 
ter idea of what it is the teachers 
seem to resist: We might define 
democratic administrative relation- 
ships as those that exist when the 
administrator considers himself as 
expert in certain areas of school life 
but calls on the faculty members to 
use their special abilities for joint 
planning where teacher understand- 
ing and insight are particularly 
necessary. 

In the democratic situation there 
is a concept of teamwork, with dif- 
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ferent positions on the team in 
terms of their individual skills; 
these team positions may change 
from time to time as the problems 
of the team shift. In such a relation- 
ship, the administrator takes a lead- 
ership role in many situations, 
though not in all; he has basic re- 
sponsibilities in crucial areas, but 
not in all; he shares large areas of 
policy making with the faculty mem- 
bers, who thus constitute his peers, 
not his inferiors. And to the degree 
that the faculty members acquire 
skill and insight, they gain larger 
areas of in policy 
formation and problem solving. 

Well, this is all very fine on the 
definition level, but is it possible on 
the reality level? Do teachers want 
such a situation? Observation of 
schools in action and conversations 
with teachers and administrators 
raise a real doubt that many teachers 
genuinely want democratic adminis- 
tration or could act in a democratic 
fashion toward administrators if this 
were expected. 

Many reasons may be advanced 
for this situation. We know that 
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in the school situation, as in any 
office or institution in which a job 
hierarchy exists, those in superior 
positions give orders, and those in 
inferior positions expect to be order- 
ed. And the teacher brings such 
attitudes into the school job hier- 
archy. However, I would like to sug- 
gest that some special conditioning 
which has gone into the develop- 
ment of the teacher's attitudes 
makes the job of democratizing ad- 
ministrative relations even more 
difficult. 

In the elementary school sending 
the child to the principal in times of 
disciplinary crises is such common 
practice—and even more common 
threat—that it is almost a part of 
American folklore. Cartoons depict 
the shivering little boy waiting out- 
side the door labeled “Principal” ; 
something to evoke fear and sym- 
pathy in anyone’s heart. The prin- 
cipal 1s a person of such awesome 
proportions, terrible power, 
such stern and fearful anger, that 
when his name is invoked anyone 
will behave better. 

And what is the situation in the 
high school? It is hardly any better. 
If students desire some change, 
make some complaint, request some 
materials, ““We will have to ask the 
principal first.” Parents help to re- 
inforce this stereotype of the ad- 
ministrator as a figure of power and 
punishment to be feared and pla- 
cated. How often parents have re- 
marked to Junior, “If you don’t do 
better work in school, I'll have to 
pay a visit to the principal and see 
what he can do,” or “If I tell the 
principal what you did you would 
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get kicked out of school in no time, 
my boy, so you had better settle 
down.” 

Now let us remember that our 
teachers were once school children; 
they, too, developed this early idea 
about administrators. As adults, and 
as teachers, will they be able to over- 
come and outgrow this deeply in- 
grained attitude, an attitude that 
hardly admits of democratic human 
relations ? It takes a skillful and de- 
termined principal indeed to over- 
come, in some teachers, this barrier 
to democratic relationships. There 
are even those teachers who appear 
to insist that every principal live up 
to the stern and punishing figure 
they remember. Such teachers are 
the ones who complain about “‘soft”’ 
principals whom one can’t trust to 
deal firmly wih Johnny when he is 
sent to the office. 

If administrators desire to es- 
tablish democratic faculty relations, 
then it is important that several 
changes occur. First, principals 
should cease to be utilized for pun- 
ishment purposes by teachers. Sec- 
ond, in teacher-education institu- 
tions stress should be laid on the 
many opportunities for effective 
democratic school administration 
when, and only when, both adminis- 
trators and teachers come with simi- 
lar expectations. Finally, administra- 
tors should seek to establish a public 
personality and role that is not all- 
powerful, not “the boss,’ the one 
who hires, fires, and scolds, but 
rather one who leads both school 
and community toward more effec- 
tive performance of our educative 
function. e 








Has the Promise Been Fulfilled? 


Audio-Visual Instruction: An Appraisal 


of Progress 
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with the close of World War II, 
considerable attention was focused 
on the tremendous’ education 
achievements of the military and in- 
dustrial forces of America during 
the period of hostilities. Millions of 
men and women had been trained 
almost overnight to perform a thous- 
and and one different jobs that had 
to be done in order to win the war. 
And, as was pointed out by many, 
the widespread and effective use of 
audio-visual materials and methods 
facilitated the quick and successful 
accomplishment of this enormous 
educational task. 

A great many educators who had 
had first-hand experience with these 
wartime training programs returned 
enthusiastically to their civilian jobs, 
predicting that schools and colleges 
would expand their use of audio- 
visual materials in much the same 
manner as the military and indus- 
trial organizations had done during 
the war. 

While the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials and methods of instruction is 
much more general in schools and 
colleges today than it was five years 
ago, it is not nearly so great or so 
widespread as had been predicted at 
the end of the war. Lack of suitable 
materials, trained personnel, and 
financial support are among the fac- 
tors which have prevented these pre- 
dictions from being fully realized. 
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However, progress has _ been 
made. Heavy enrolments in audio- 
visual courses, especially during 
summer sessions, and greatly in- 
creased in-service activities, such as 
workshops and conferences, testify 
to the desire of large numbers of 
teachers to become better informed 
about the nature and values of 
audio-visual materials and methods 
and to gain skill and understand- 
ing regarding the best ways in which 
these materials and methods may be 
used. It seems reasonable to expect 
continued increase and improvement 
in audio-visual instruction through- 
out the nation. Certainly, there is 
still a long way to go before the full 
potentialities are realized. 





NOT A PANACEA 


The ultimate goal, of course, is 
not just greater use of audio-visual 
materials and methods per se, but 
the improvement of instruction and 
the achievement of better learning. 
It should also be kept in mind that 
these communication media alone 
cannot bring about all the improve- 
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ments needed in educational pro- 
grams today. Audio-visual instruc- 
tion is not an educational panacea. 
Good education is dependent on 
many factors, only one of which is 
the intelligent selection and effective 
use of films, filmstrips, flat pictures, 
graphs, charts, recordings, radio pro- 
grams, and the like. 

Since the realization of major 
educational goals is dependent in 
part on careful appraisal at each 
stage in the program, it is highly de- 
sirable for us continuously to take 
stock of our efforts and achieve- 
ments. At the present two questions 
seem to be especially pertinent: Are 
we using these materials to the 
greatest advantage? Have we made 
the best administrative arrangements 
for helping teachers to obtain these 
materials and to acquire skill in 
working with them? 

Considerable attention has been 
given to methods of utilizing audio- 
visual materials. A great many dem- 
onstration lessons have been taught 
to illustrate approved methods for 
using materials. Some audio-visual 
materials have been produced with 
suggestions for utilization “built 
in.”” Materials with accompanying 
teacher guides and manuals are the 
tule, and the prime concern of di- 
rectors, supervisors, and coordina- 
tors of audio-visual instruction has 
been to help teachers use these ma- 
terials effectively. 

While this concern for effective 
utilization and the rather extensive 
efforts to bring it about are to be 
desired, it is unfortunately true that 
there has been some tendency to lose 
sight of the importance of selecting 
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and using materials in ways appro- 
priate to the achievement of the 
goals which are being sought, and 
to focus attention on the materials 
themselves. 


“CART BEFORE THE HORSE” 

Attention must be focused sharp- 
ly on the character of the educa- 
tional goals which are being sought. 
Materials should be selected and 
used in terms of the job to be done, 
but too frequently they are selected 
first. Utilization then becomes a 
matter of finding ways of interest- 
ing pupils in the material. This is 
putting the cart before the horse. 
Pupil needs and interests should be 
identified first and then materials 
should be selected which can be 
used to help meet these needs or 
satisfy these interests which have 
become the focus of attention. 
Under such circumstances there can 
be no one standard pattern of utili- 
zation. Methods of use will be many 
and varied. 

Just what these various methods 
and procedures should be cannot be 
predetermined in any great detail. 
Since they must be designed in terms 
of specific goals, it is necessary to 
develop them as the need arises. 
Such a situation calls for teachers 
who are imaginative and resource- 
ful, teachers who are willing to ex- 
periment and who will encourage 
their students to try out their own 
ideas for using materials. 

The full responsibility for obtain- 
ing and using audio-visual materials 
should not be placed on the class- 
room teacher. This fact has been 
recognized and efforts have been 
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made to secure the appointment of 
personnel, the organization of facili- 
ties, and the development of serv- 
ices for helping teachers to obtain 
audio-visual materials and to use 
them effectively. Whether the pres- 
ent patterns of organization and 
procedures for performing these 
functions are as desirable as they 
might be is a major question for 
consideration. 

While there is considerable varia- 
tion in the ways in which school 
systems have organized their audio- 
visual programs, there has been a 
rather definite tendency to set up 
separate departments of audio-visual 
instruction with a director in charge. 
From some standpoints there are 
good reasons for a separate audio- 
visual department not under the 
control of the director of instruc- 
tion. Some of these have to do with 
details connected with the obtaining 
of certain types of audio-visual ma- 
terials and the operation and care of 
equipment. Nevertheless there are 
other reasons why the separate de- 
partment is not the most desirable 
for helping teachers to obtain audio- 
visual materials and use them effec- 
tively. There is the difficulty of in- 
volving an “independent” audio- 
visual director and the resources of 
his department in the programs of 
curriculum development. A separate 
department also helps maintain the 
mistaken idea that audio-visual in- 
struction is something different, that 
it is an extra, and that it is not a 
part of the regular educational pro- 
gram. Separation of the audio-visual 
instruction from other aspects of the 
instructional program tends to keep 
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emphasis focused on materials as 
such rather than on the needs and 
concerns of learners. 

From a practical point of view it 
is desirable also for teachers to be 
able to come to a single source for 
information and assistance relative 
to the use of a// instructional ma- 
terials, and to obtain there whatever 
materials they may need. 


CENTRALIZED RESPONSIBILITY 


Therefore, centralization of re- 
sponsibility for all types of instruc- 
tional materials seems highly desir- 
able. The exact nature of the organi- 
zation or the name by which it is 
known is not too important in it- 
self. It is important, however, that 
the best arrangements be made for 
providing the kind of leadership and 
services that are needed to insure 
effective use of audio-visual as well 
as all other types of instructional 
materials and resources. This un- 
doubtedly means that responsibility 
for the selection and use of audio- 
visual materials should reside in that 
unit of administrative organization 
which is responsible for the total in- 
structional program, and that the 
person who is in charge of audio- 
visual instruction, as well as those 
who are responsible for school li- 
braries, field trips, museums, text- 
books, and the like, should be di- 
rectly responsible to the director of 
instruction. Such an arrangement 
will provide for the centralization of 
responsibility, the coordination of 
the efforts of all persons working 
with the instructional program, and 
the facilitation of service to class- 
room teachers. e 
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UBLIiC-school financial support 
rests with the three governmental 
agencies: first the local, second the 
state, and third the federal. 

In view of the international sit- 
uation and in view of the phe- 
nomenally increased federal budget 
for defense purposes for some years 
to come, it appears realistic not to 
expect eager action by the Congress 
on general federal aid to education. 
It appears sensible, therefore, to 
devote considerable attention to the 
two other main governmental bodies 
supporting schools, namely, the state 
governments and the local govern- 
ments. 

As is commonly known, the chief 
source of revenue locally is the 
property tax. It is also common 
knowledge that the financial re- 
sources behind each school child 
locally is highly variable from 
school district to school district and 
that no solution to rising education- 
al costs, due to inflation and in- 
creased load, is to be found in local 
sources. Improving and fully utiliz- 
ing local revenue-raising machinery 
will undoubtedly be exceedingly 
helpful in some school districts. The 
local property tax, however, is not 
capable of producing the new funds 
which a growing school population 
and an advancing educational pro- 
gram require. 

As indicated previously, a pro- 
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tracted defense budget on the na- 
tional level is not likely to produce 
large grants from that source. It 
seems clear, therefore, that increases 
to meet rapidly expanding enrol- 
ments and other added costs must 
come from state sources—from non- 
property state taxes. In the main 
these are income, inheritance, sales, 
special license, motor vehicle, sev- 
erance, business taxes, and the like. 
The trend in the past few years has 
been a decline in the ear-marked 
tax in favor of appropriations from 
the state general fund. 


OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 

In two respects the present finan- 
cial outlook for the schools is en- 
couraging. In the first place, the 
taxes which we must look to most 
for absorbing added financial sup- 
port burdens—that is the income, 
sales, and business taxes—are those 
which are most responsive to rises 
in price levels and ones which 
would increase as money flow due 
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to high levels of national income ex- 
pands. 

In the second place, the present 
level of utilization of financial re- 
sources from levels of government 
for schools is not high. Despite the 
fact that teachers’ salaries have been 
increased, and that more funds have 
been appropriated for increasing en- 
rolments, the proportion of the 
American public’s spending money 
going to public education is less 
than it has been for many years. 

During the period before the war 
when the national income almost 
tripled from less than 75 billion 
dollars to over 200 billion dollars, 
state school expenditures increased 
from 2.3 billion dollars to some- 
thing over three billion. That is to 
say our spending money or income 
has increased at a faster rate than 
has expenditures for public schools. 

Now it is true that we must ex- 
pect national defense and other new 
wants of the American people to 
require a good chunk from the tax- 
payers’ purse. There are many ex- 
penditures with which schools are in 
competition, but there is room for 
more resources if we would tax our- 
selves at the same rate we were tax- 
ing ourselves before the war. 

The states vary greatly in practices 
in securing revenues and in appor- 
tioning them. Thus, trends in actual 
operating practices of the 48 states 
in their support programs are difh- 
cult to assess. On the unfavorable 
side, the best informed finance ex- 
perts see too much planless, patch- 
work legislation, and other fiscal 
provisions. 
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Signs of encouragement may be 
seen, however, in comparing the 
post-war period with any period 
before the war. The rate of progress 
in making sense out of our finance 
systems in recent ydars seems worthy 
of note. Though ‘plans in many 
states appear not to ‘add up,”’ there 
have been improvements and much 
progress in the support for educa- 
tion all along the line. There have 
been advances in studying and put- 
ting into effect legislation which 
takes into consideration district 
structure and the reorganization of 
school districts as it is related to the 
state finance system. In recent years 
there have been measures adopted 
which improve the technical ade- 
quacy of measures of need or educa- 
tional load and financial ability as 
used in state apportionment form- 
ulas. Most schools in most states 
have been a little slow in meeting 
the great pressure for school build- 
ing financing, but a number of states 
have passed reasonably defensible 
capital outlay legislation in response 
to this need. 


STATE FINANCE PATTERN 

In my judgment, however, it is 
not in specific practices alone that 
we have made the greatest progress. 
It is in the general pattern or design 
of our basic state finance systems. 
The first half of the current century 
has demonstrated, that though there 
are differences among the states in 
practice, there are minor differences 
in the real intellectually justifiable 
and attainable goals for our finance 
systems. 
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One trend which may be expected 
to carry into the future is this com- 
mon base which has received a con- 
siderable bit of testing in the ‘‘prov- 
ing ground of the 48 states.’ This is 
the foundation program or what the 
NEA Tax Education School Finance 
Committee has called the ‘‘partner- 
ship pattern.” Briefly it is this: (a) 
We depend on state governments 
for the main responsibility for legal 
and basic financial structures of pub- 
lic education. (6) We look to the 
local school jurisdiction as the oper- 
ating unit which the states make 
possible by the delegation of the 
functions and the provision of funds 
and leadership. (c) We provide 
equalization of education opportun- 
ity within each state, usually through 
a “foundation program’’ of educa- 
tion. The result is, in effect, an 
equitable fiscal partnership between 
the state as a whole and the indi- 
vidual school systems charged with 
the responsibility and privilege of 
operating the schools. 


RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 

Another trend is evidence of a 
much higher level of sophistication 
in the type of thinking that goes 
into the development of our finance 
programs. Research techniques that 
were hardly known 25 years ago are 
becoming quite commonplace in the 
literature dealing with state finance 


program revisions. It makes sense 
that we draft legislation on the basis 
of careful investigation and as much 
research as is possible. 

Finally, an important trend re- 
garding the method by which we go 
about achieving action has to do 
with evidences of an increase in 
public involvement in the develop- 
ment of state-aid policy and under- 
standing. 

Finance systems, after all, are 
merely means by which the people 
of the state may pay for the kind of 
education they want. At least that is 
the way the American system of 
government seems to indicate it 
should be. Changes in the system 
of finance, even though based on 
sound principle and the findings of 
research, may not represent genuine 
progress if they are enacted on de- 
cisions made exclusively by a re- 
search staff, teachers, politicians, or 
pressure groups. In short, the trend 
points towards action in the future 
which involves the whole democratic 
interaction of taxpayer, parent, 
pupil, classroom teacher, administra- 
tor, politician, and finance expert. 
Social institutions, after all, may be 
expected not to be any better than 
the intellectual processes—group or 
individual—on which conclusions 
for action are reached. The school 
finance systems should be planned 
on the basis of intelligent action. © 


C, BILL college enrolments dropped one-third last year 
from the 1949 peak (575,000 from 856,000) and the total 
1950 college enrolment was down 6.6 percent (2,295,000 
from 2,456,000), the U. S. Office of Education reports. 
Nonveteran males outnumber veterans 3 to 1. 
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A Growing Problem Calls for Action 


The Place of the Nursery 


School 


in Public Education 
Otto W. HAISLEY 
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y= nursery school is compara- 
tively new in the constellation of 
American schools. As far as the 
world is concerned, however, the 
nursery school idea is not a new 
one. For years Russia has maintained 
and subsidized schools of this char- 
acter. It is the accepted pattern of 
life, in that nation, for women to 
enter gainful employment. The 
nursery school has become a national 
symbol. Wherever one goes, the 
nursery school is in evidence. It is 
the most sanitary place in the com- 
munity. Every school child is a po- 
tential worker, and Russia needs 
manpower. Furthermore, the nurs- 
ery school frees the woman-powet 
of Russia. 

American social customs are 
changing and there is little ques- 
tion that the married woman is in 
gainful employment to stay. This 
trend, which is probably on the in- 
crease, and which has become so- 
cially acceptable, poses a problem 
for society. Many of these married 
women who enter gainful employ- 
ment, sometimes as a result of de- 
liberate choice and sometimes 
through force of circumstances, are 
the mothers of preschool-age chil- 
dren. 

Society must have a concern about 
what happens to these children 
when their mothers go off to work. 
Society must likewise have concern 
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about what happens to those chil- 
dren who come from acknowled ged 
substandard homes. 

Out of this comes the thought 
that here is a social problem which 
is so educational in nature as to 
compel leaders in public education 
to give some thought to it. Do th 
public schools have a responsibility 
here? If so, what is it? 

Lawmakers are being petitioned 
to provide financial aid to help with 
this problem. School boards and 
school superintendents are being im- 
portuned to make some provision 
for nursery-school pupils. Commit- 
tees with this problem very much on 
their hearts wait on the state super- 
intendent of public instruction and 
his assistants, asking for their help 
in working out some plan of action. 

What position should these func- 
tionaries take on this issue? What 
should be the position of our public- 
school professional organizations? 
One doesn’t go very far into this 
problem without coming into an- 
other problem that faces all educa- 
tion, and that is finance. Any funds 
allocated to nursery-school support 
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mean a subtraction of funds from 
other well-established, accepted, and 
desirable areas of public education. 

Even this should not keep school 
people from studying this problem 
and defining their position. It would 
seem that the cause would be helped 
along, if this were done. Among 
positions that school people might 
take on the nursery-school issue is 
one of the following: 

Position One. This position ac- 
knowledges the importance of the 
nursery school in our social order, 
but insists that another agency other 
than the public schools should as- 
sume responsibility for it. Those 
who take this position declare that 
the problem is essentially and basi- 
cally social, and should be handled 
as such. Any state funds for subsi- 
dizing local nursery schools should 


come through social welfare chan- 


nels, This is an age period in a 
child’s life that is the responsibility 
of the home, and not of the public 
schools. Since the child of preschool 
age is not a responsibility of the 


public schools, no _ recognition 
should be given to the nursery 
school in working out a local budget 
or in developing a state-aid formula 
for subsidizing a local school pro- 
gram. 

Position Two. This position is 
one of status quo. Its adherents rec- 
ognize some responsibility for the 
nursery school because of the very 
evident educational program it car- 
ries out. Nevertheless, they say, we 
are not yet in a position to make 
final appraisal of the nursery school 
in our total school organization. The 
nursery school needs additional 
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study and more experimentation. 
For the time being at least, those 
who take Position Two would not 
recognize the nursery school as a 
part of our public-school system 
but would not deny the right or wis- 
dom of a community to participate 
on an experimental basis in some 
form of a nursery-school program. 
Three. This position 
would call for very much greater 
participation of our public-school 
leaders in a program of gathering 
and analyzing facts pertaining to 
children not only of working moth- 
ers but to preschool children in gen- 
eral. Studies need to be made and 
facts need to be gathered that rea- 
sonable and accepted patterns of 
action can be worked out. 

The attitude of society has 
changed with regard to the place of 
women in the world of work. 
Women’s new place in this new 
world is accompanied by changing 
conditions in the home. Because 
this is the day of the working 
mother an adequate plan must be 
worked out for caring for her chil- 
dren as one of the safeguards of 
society. Failure to do this is but to 
court trouble and disappointment 
and pave the way for future de- 
linquency. 

As practical persons, school ad- 
ministrators must recognize the im- 
portance of the nursery school in 
the dilemma which faces society. In 
the nursery school is to be found at 
least a possible answer to the prob- 
lem being created by this increasing 
tendency of women to go into gain- 
ful employment. 

What are the responsibilities of 
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the public schools with respect to 
the nursery school movement? 
Should they provide building facili- 
ties? Should they exercise any su- 
pervision over this activity? Should 
they assume any or all the opera- 
tional cost of this program? Should 
they take the leadership and en- 
courage the establishment of co- 
operative nursery schools ? 


MORE FUNDS NEEDED 


School administrators, if they are 
to justify their claim to being com- 
munity leaders, must assume leader- 
ship in this situation. It is desirable 
that public-school leaders participate 
in analyzing and thinking through 
the various aspects of the problem. 
If it is determined that some portion 
of nursery school financing is the re- 
sponsibility of public schools, then 
society must be led to see that while 
the demand for the nursery school 
is a legitimate one, and while the 
public schools have some responsi- 
bility for their maintenance, never- 
theless, funds beyond and above 
what are now received by the pub- 
lic schools are required before pub- 
lic education can take on any part 
of this additional assignment. 
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To take Position Three is to 
recognize the validity of the prob- 
lem and a probable responsibility 
of the schools to participate in its 
solution. The extent of such partici- 
pation would depend on the out- 
come of further study and the final 
judgment of society (1) as to the 
importance of the nursery school in 
our mode of living and (2) on the 
role of the public schools in operat- 
ing and administering the nursery 
school. 

Local school authorities and 
school policy-making groups need 
the guidance and the backing which 
might come from a pronouncement 
by organizations of school adminis- 
trators. The nursery school issue is 
being raised in many communities. 
School administrators are being ask- 
ed to support the nursery-school 
movement. In some localities, pres- 
sure groups are in the process of 
forming. One evidence of our lead- 
ership might be that of studying this 
nursery-school need and working 
out and defining a reasonable, feas- 
ible position of the public schools 
on this growing pressure that the 
nursery school become a part of the 
public-school constellation. cS) 


C NROLMENT in U. S. public schools is 25,730,097, a 
gain of 736,974 over 1949; and the 989,302 teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors compare with 943,761 in 1949, says 


the National Education Association. 


“Considerable”’ short- 


ages of rural elementary teachers and schools are reported in 
43 and 36 states respectively; similar urban shortages in 38 


and 36 states. 
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Personality and Progress in Reading 
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(_ ONCRETE evidence that read- 
ing is being better taught than it was 
a generation ago continues to ac- 
cumulate. Nevertheless, administra- 
tors are attacking with renewed 
vigor the problems presented by 
from 10 to 20 percent of the school 
population with reading deficiencies. 

The modern approach to this edu- 
cational problem is somewhat differ- 
ent from that of several decades 
ago. Some of the earliest published 
reports pertaining to poor readers 
were made by neurologists and sur- 
geons who attributed reading failure 
to congenital or acquired neuro- 
logical defects. As mew causal fac- 
tors were recognized—intelligence, 
dominance, visual efficiency, emo- 
tional disturbances—it was natural 
that educators should believe that 
each new factor in turn might be 
the answer to the problem. 

One of the significant trends of 
recent years, however, has been the 
recognition that pupils who are 
seriously retarded in reading may 
display several anomalies in the 
areas of physical, intellectual, educa- 
tional, environmental, and emo- 
tional development. Recent studies 
by W. C. Olson present evidence 
that “reading tends to be an aspect 
of the growth of the child as a 
whole.” No longer do we seek a 
single isolated cause of reading dis- 
ability. Every means available is be- 
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ing used by workers in this field in 
order to study the interrelationships 
among the various contributing fac- 
tors. Let us examine some of the 
personal characteristics that retard 
reading progress. 

Research has shown that physical 
problems may cause poor reading 
and that the presence of constitu- 
tional irregularities usually has an 
adverse effect on the reading func- 
tion. Deficiencies or irregularities of 
vision, hearing, speech, general 
health, and dominance should be 
considered. 

Investigators do not agree regard- 
ing the amount of importance to at- 
tach to the relationship between 
visual difficulties and the ability 
to learn to read. There is evidence 
to show that if poor vision is a 
child’s only handicap, he may read 
well in spite of the visual defect but 
that, when other unfavorable con- 
ditions are present, the combination 


* Proceedings of the Annual Confereace on 
Reading held at the University of Chicago, r9s0. 
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may overwhelm him. In any event 
a visual examination is an essential 
part of a diagnostic reading pro- 
gram. 

As with defective vision, a hear- 
ing impairment may not handicap 
a child greatly. Some children com- 
pensate for hearing loss by concen- 
trating intently and gaining mean- 
ing from what they do hear, but on 
the other hand, others combine in- 
attention with their hearing loss and 
appear seriously handicapped. Be- 
cause hearing losses may not be gen- 
erally detected by teachers, hearing 
tests should be given to all primary 
children especially. Teachers should 
be more keenly aware of hearing 
defects as possible factors in poor 
achievement. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 

Speech deviations may have un- 
favorable effects on learning to read. 
Yet the relatively few studies which 
have been made tend to show that 
pupils subject to speech defects 
read nearly but not quite so well, on 
the average, as children with normal 
speech. Because speech defects in 
conversation and oral reading may 
be indicative of poor hearing or of 
emotional disturbances, it is im- 
portant for the teacher to identify 
them. 

Numerous studies have been 
made in an effort to determine the 
relationship between reading dis- 
abilities and various types of lateral 
domination. Although the results of 
recent studies tend to minimize the 
importance of dominance, the teach- 
er should be aware of the possible 
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educational implications of a change 
of handedness and permit each pu- 
pil to use his preferred hand in uni- 
manual activities. 

The relationship between the 
physical ‘‘wellbeing’ of children 
and their progress in learning has 
been suspected for a long time. The 
classroom teacher should be quick 
to observe those children who seem 
to tire easily and to become irritable 
and inattentive when their energy is 
low. Children who fatigue quickly 
may be more susceptible to diseases 
and therefore will probably be ab- 
sent from school more often. 

Among the general physical fac- 
tors listed most frequently as pos- 
sible causes for reading failure are 
malnutrition, infections, and endo- 
crine disturbances. Surely neither 
poor readers nor good readers 
should be expected to perform when 
physical abnormalities such as these 
are uncorrected. 


PAST EDUCATION 


Educational factors often con- 
tribute to a child’s ineffective read- 
ing habits. In studying the retarded 
reader's school history, particular at- 
tention should be directed toward 
the following questions: Was there 
a sufficiently long readiness period 
before actual reading from books 
was introduced? Is the child a prod- 
uct of overcrowded classrooms in 
which the teacher could give little 
individual attention when reading 
difficulties arose? Did frequent ab- 
sences or transfers from school to 
school cause him to miss the de- 
velopmental sequence of reading 
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skiils? Was the school equipped 
with instructional materials ade- 
quate to meet the varied needs of 
the boys and girls? Was the de- 
velopmental reading program dis- 
continued after Grade III? Was 
there a sufficient variety of methods 
to challenge this pupil? Did his 
specific weaknesses remain unana- 
lyzed and uncorrected ? 

While children with superior 
mental ability often have reading 
difficulties, for many years no study 
of the causes of reading failure has 
omitted intelligence as a possible 
factor. Samuel A. Kirk has set up 
a guiding table to enable teachers to 
know approximately when the slow- 
learning child of a particular intel- 
lectual level may be ready to read 
and how much the child may be ex- 
pected to achieve at the completion 
of school. For example, a child 
whose IQ falls between 60 and 69 
will probably be ready to start learn- 
ing to read at the age of nine or 10 
and can be expected to achieve be- 
tween the second- and fourth-grade 
reading levels on completing school. 


HOME FACTORS 

Since the preschool child's experi- 
ences are usually controlled by the 
parents, a number of studies have 
been made to study the relationship 
of characteristics of the parents and 
the home to reading progress, such 
as language spoken at home, eco- 
nomic status, type of neighborhdod, 
and the education, reading ability, 
and emotional reactions of the par- 
ents. A few reports show that illit- 
eracy, foreign language in the home, 
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with inadequate reading interests or 
insufficient language background for 
reading, were causes of reading fail- 
ure. While such conditions may be 
retarding factors, a carefully plan- 
ned teaching program may be de- 
veloped to cope with them. 

Emotions and learning are so 
highly related that failure frequently 
leaves severe marks on a child's per- 
sonality. A basic need of every in- 
dividual is the need for achieve- 
ment, and, when reading failures 
occur, some form of personality mal- 
adjustment may appear. Poor read- 
ers almost invariably hate books and 
display in varying degrees such 
symptoms as neurotic tendencies, 
aggressiveness, fear and anxiety, 
lack of confidence and security, and 
lack of emotional affectivity. 

Recent studies appear to indicate 
that emotional maladjustments are 
very deleterious to reading achieve- 
ment. The emotional problems may 
be a cause or a result of reading 
failure. 


EMOTIONAL TROUBLES 

In many instances a vicious circle 
appears to have been set up, in 
which emotional difficulties tend to 
block initial progress in learning to 
read and then the actual reading 
failure causes personality maladjust- 
ments and further retards reading 
progress. Once this vicious circle is 
broken by providing successful ex- 
periences in reading, many children 
become self-confident, hopeful, and 
acceptable to the group. Recently a 
beaming boy of eight who had re- 
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lessons stated, ‘I’m the third dumb- 
est kid in my group now. I used to 
be the dumbest.” 

Several studies have indicated the 
value of nondirective therapy in 
treating emotional problems of poor 
readers. Since reading disabilities 
may be symptoms of unmet needs it 
is essential that teachers recognize 
these needs and provide for them. 
There is considerable data available 
indicating that reading failure and 
juvenile delinquency are frequently 
coincidental. Further studies are 
needed, however, to clarify the vari- 
ous causes of delinquency before 
reading disability can be labeled as 
an important cause. 

Progress has been made in study- 
ing the physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and social development of 
pupils. In the future even greater 
attention must be centered on the 
study of the whole child and his 
wholesome adjustment to himself 
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and to his physical environment. 

Teachers and administrators must 
assume more responsibility for iden- 
tifying poor readers during their 
early years. Junior- and senior-high- 
school pupils with reading handi- 
caps usually have developed con- 
comitant emotional difficulties which 
make reading therapy a time-con- 
suming process. 

Greater provision must be made 
for those children who do not profit 
from group instruction in reading. 
Administrators must provide time 
for teachers to work with individual 
children as the need arises. 

Since a poor reader presents a 
unique combination of difficulties, 
teachers must become better pre- 
pared to employ a variety of tech- 
niques which meet the pupils’ per- 
ticular needs. The problem becomes 
more complicated for the classroom 
teacher, but teaching becomes more 
intriguing and challenging. “ 


FOSTERING critical discriminating reading and listening to 
develop good cultural tastes in children should be a major 
task of teachers and parents, says Edgar Dale in The News 
Letter for November. He believes schools are doing very 
little to encourage pupils to think and quotes Stanley 
Dimond, professor of education at the University of 
Michigan, for support. Mr. Dale charges that schools have 
encouraged passive rather than critical reading and listening 
which demands that the subject decide if the speaker or 
author is thinking things through, and that he find what it 
means to him. Much could be done by existing educational 
radio stations by a cooperative effort for larger budgets and 
staffs, he believes, and suggests this as a project for the Ford 
Foundation. 





—==* With Education in Washington*==— 
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82nd Congress Program.—By 
the time this is published, Congress 
is expected to have received tine Ad- 
ministration’s recommendations re- 
lating to education. If the recom- 
mendations have not yet reached 
Congress, they soon will for this is 
the program which has the backing 
—and the enthusiastic backing—of 
officials of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration. 

FSA and U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion officials believe, firmly, that the 
grave international crisis underscor- 
ed the four major goals which the 
Administration has previously 
recommended to Congress, and 
which will again be placed before 
the 82nd Congress. Briefly, these 
goals are: 

1. Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary education. 

2. Adequate school housing for 
all our children. 

3. Federal aid in scholarships 
and loans for worthy and needy col- 
lege students. 

4. Strengthening of the federal 
government's facilities for assisting 
the schools. 

So far as the first item is concern- 
ed, there are grave doubts it will be 
received sympathetically by the new 
Congress. In fact the Council of 
Chief State School Officers has low- 
ered its sights and is concentrating 
on a teacher-salary bill only. The 
National Education Association is 
still going for the full program, 
but there is ample evidence it will 
not adopt an “all-or-nothing”’ atti- 


tude and will be agreeable to a com- 
promise. 

Members of the House and Sen- 
ate who a month ago were pessi- 
mistic about chances of a federal-aid 
bill believe a teacher-salary bill 
might succeed in the 82nd Congress. 
In the first place, it will eliminate 
the elements which resulted in the 
bitter religious controversy. Second, 
while it will have the economy 
hurdle to overcome, pressure will be 
on the lawmakers to equalize teach- 
er pay with rising living costs. 

If Congress and the Administra- 
tion effectively roll back prices, 
some pressure will be off members 
to enact this type of aid. On the 
other hand, school systems will be 
competing for teacher personnel 
with higher paying jobs in other 
fields. This is a constant factor 
which the rearmament program 
further emphasizes. 

School housing for all school chil- 
dren will run into the materials 
priority road block. 

Scholarship legislation will en- 
counter the economy hurdle, as well 
as opposition on principle only. 
FSA and U. S. Office of Education 
officials point out, however, that 
with a program of selective service 
deferments for students in upper 
portions of their class, mostly chil- 
dren of well-to-do parents who can 
afford to send their children to 
school will be deferred, while capa- 
ble children of poorer parents—chil- 
dren of workers—will be more like- 
ly to be drafted as they are less able 
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to attend college without scholar- 
ship aid. As the session nears the 
1952 election, this argument will 
have great appeal. 

Steps have already been taken to 
strengthen the position of the Of- 
fice of Education to serve and assist 
schools. The National Securities Re- 
sources Board has designated the 
U.S.O.E. as the coordinating agency 
for all defense training. The Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education has 
been named together with the De- 
partment of Labor to operate the 
program for training defense work- 
ers. Labor certifies the need, the 
Division administers the training 
program through its usual channels. 
It is expected that further tasks will 
be assigned the U.S. Office. Most 
immediate legislative effect will be 
in requests for funds to discharge 
additional duties. 


Gl Schools.—The new Congress 
is expected to give a serious inspec- 
tion to the operation of schools 
which have been participating in the 
socalled GI Bill of Rights program. 

Last fall a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in Exe- 
cutive Departments found that sur- 
plus material had been sold to a 
“school” which never had a student. 
There have been other cases of fric- 
tion between the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and schools, and there has 
been periodic Congressional eye- 
brow raising. Most recent flare-up 
was a running newspaper feud be- 
tween the Capitol Radio Engineer- 
ing Institute in Washington and 
VA. CREI, however, cannot, by any 
stretch, be classified as “‘fly-by- 
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night,” since it has been in opera- 
tion for many years. 

Upshot of these periodic flare- 
ups, however, is that Congress prob- 
ably will make a complete revamp- 
ing of the program of veterans edu- 
cation. Before the present crisis is 
settled it is expected that there will 
be a new crop of veterans, possibly 
as large if not larger, than that pro- 
duced by World War II. And there 
is little doubt but that the privileges 
of the GI bill will be extended to 
them. This will mean greater ex- 
penditures, and Congress would 
like to profit from mistakes made 
during post-1945. 

One member told your Washing- 
ton Bureau that the whole program 
should be revamped and greater 
emphasis placed on training in regu- 
larly established institutions 


Federal Scholarships and the 
Draft.—Demands for federal schol- 


arships for outstanding students 
have received new impetus from the 
draft program. The plan is tied in 
with efforts to have such students 
deferred from the draft until they 
have had time to complete their 
education. 

The U. S. Office of Education, 
backed by the Federal Security 
Agency, is all-out for the plan. Off- 
cials there favor the preferential de- 
ferment. They claim it is ‘essential’ 
to assure equality of access to educa- 
tion among all persons whose dem- 
onstrated abilities qualify them for 
postponement of induction for edu- 
cational purposes. 

The Security Agency feels that 
there should be no exemptions of 
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studenis from rnilitary service, but 
that the time of induction should 
vary, with postponements being 
made for educational purposes in 
the national interest. 

The agency is recommending that 
in each successive high-school grad- 
uating class, there should be identi- 
fied a quota of males otherwise 
eligible for induction who, on the 
basis of their probable future con- 
tribution to the nation’s essential 
needs, should be permitted to pur- 
sue a college education prior to in- 
duction into the armed services. 
Initial eligibility for postponement, 
the agency feels, should rest on 
demonstrated abilities of the stu- 


dents to do better than average col- 
lege work, identified through a na- 
tion-wide program of selection. 
At the undergraduate level, stu- 
dents for whom induction is post- 


poned would be permitted to take 
courses of study of their own choos- 
ing (with the assistance of available 
guidance and occupational counsel- 
ling procedures) and would be per- 
mitted to pursue their studies at in- 
stitutions of their own choice to 
which they gain admittance. 

Continuation of postponement of 
induction through successive years 
should be contingent on acceptable 
academic performance. At the un- 
dergraduate level, postponement 
would not be continued, under the 
agency plan, for a period of years 
longer than that normally required 
to complete the first degree in the 
field in which the student is study- 
ing. 

Postponement of induction of stu- 
dents already in college would be 
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based on selection processes essen- 
tially similar to those recommended 
for use with high-school seniors, ex- 
cept that all males presently pur- 
suing satisfactory work and who are 
within 12 months of graduation 
would be permitted one additional 
year to complete their studies. 

Graduate and professional stu- 
dents would be granted deferments 
on the basis of clearly demonstrated 
abilities and promise in fields of 
study where completion of training 
at an advanced level will prepare 
the student for military or non-mili- 
tary service. The National Man- 
power Agency would determine the 
areas of need deemed essential to 
the national interest and would 
make official declaration of such 
need as the guiding authority for 
the postponement of induction of 
graduate students. 


The President on Education.— 
“Aid to the states to meet the most 
urgent needs of our elementary and 
secondary schools” is one topic of 
legislation which “Congress will 
need to consider at this session,” 
Mr. Truman said in his annual 
State-of-the-Union message to a 
joint session of the new 82nd Con- 
gress early last month. 

He did concede that “Some of 
our plans will have to’be deferred 
for the time being,”’ but added, ‘“‘we 
should do all we can to make sure 
our children are being trained as 
good and useful citizens in these 
critical times ahead.”’ Some emer- 
gency help to population-swollen 
schools at least seems to be inti- 
mated _ here. « 











° Educational News ° 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Cecil D. Hardesty, superintendent of 
schools in San Jose, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed to that position for San Diego 
County. 

Frank R. Walkup, formerly principal of 
McKinley Junior High School, has been 
appointed acting superintendent at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., to succeed Willard E. 
Goslin. 

District 130, Blue Island, Ill., has 
Everett F. Kerr as its new superintendent. 

Nebraska's new State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is Freeman B. 
Decker. 

John R. Barnes is retiring as superin- 
tendent of schools at Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. 

The new head at Highland Park, 
Mich., is Max S. Smith, formerly super- 
intendent at Niles, Mich. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago for 21 years, has 
resigned to become associate director of 
the Ford Foundation, 

Carl McFarland, former Assistant 
United States Attorney General, has been 
named president of Montana State Uni- 
versity, Missoula. 

New president at Eastern Oregon Col- 
lege of Education, La Grande, is R. Lang- 
ston, formerly assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

The new dean of Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s School of Education will be 
Eldridge T. McSwain, dean of Univer- 
sity College there. He will succeed 
James M. Hughes, who will devote more 
time to teaching and research. 

Paul Klapper, president emeritus of 
Queens College, has been named to a 
special professorship at the University 
of Chicago. 

Benjamin Spock of the Mayo Clinic 
and the University of Minnesota will be- 
come professor of child development at 
the Western Psychiatric Institute and 
Clinic, University of Pittsburgh, July 1. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University, is the new chairman of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Alfred Whitney Griswold, presi- 
dent of Yale University, and Arthur 
Dean of the law firm of Sullivan & 
Cromwell have been elected trustees. 
Robert C. Wallace, principal of Queens 
College, Kingston, Ont., is the new vice 
chairman. 

Named to the Educational Policies 
Commission are: Arthur H. Compton, 
chancellor, Washington University, St. 
Louis; Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, super- 
intendent of the Washington State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; L. D. 
Haskew, dean, college of education, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; and Alice 
Latta, history teacher at Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho. 

The National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education 
has named John W. Davis, president of 
West Virginia State College, Institute, 
as its chairman, Other members include: 
Corma Mowrey, Charleston, W. Va., 
president, N.E.A.; Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary, N.E.A.; A. C. Flora, 
chairman, N.E.A. Board of Trustees; 
Mozelle Causey, a Greensboro, N. C., 
teacher, vice-chairman; Winona Mont- 
gomery, Phoenix, Ariz.; Jennie L. Davis, 
Cincinnati; John G. Fowlkes, University 
of Wisconsin; Harold C. Hand, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; and Virgil M. Rogers, 
superintendent, Battle Creek, Mich. 

L. H. Dennis has retired as executive 
secretary of the American Vocational As- 
sociation after many years. M. D. Mobley, 
director of vocational education in Geor- 
gia, is his successor. 

The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers elected Lee M. Thurston, 
head of the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction, as its head for 1951. 

New president of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies is Myrtle 
Roberts, public-school teacher in Dallas, 
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Tex., succeeding - 
bia University. 

The Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and Higher Schools has named as its 
president Francis F. Powers, dean, college 
of education, University of Washing- 
ton. 

Daryl Nichols has been appointed Mis- 
souri Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion. 

Raymond A. Light, Catskill, N. Y., is 
now State Supervisor of Private Business 
Schools. 

The Association of Urban Universities 
has elected as its president Paul C. 
Reinert, S. J., head of St. Louis Univer- 
sity. 


‘ing Hunt of Colum- 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Wilbur W. White, who had resigned 
Sept. 1 as head of the University of To- 
ledo. He had just been appointed to a 
part-time lectureship at Rice Institute, 
Houston, Tex. He was 47. 

Robert E. Doherty, president emeritus 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Heber H. Ryan, assistant commissioner 
and supervisor of secondary education, 
N. J. Department of Education. 

W. F. Credle, director of the Division 
of Schoolhouse Planning, N. C. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


Goslin Resignation 


AN INVESTIGATION of the recent 
resignation of Willard E. Goslin as 
superintendent of the Pasadena, 
Calif., schools is being made 
through the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education by a committee 
representing the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors. It was requested by local and 
state teachers’ bodies. The NEA says 
there is a question of whether the 
Pasadena Board of Education is now 
controlled by groups unfriendly to 
public education. 





Student Deferment 

MILITARY training and student de- 
ferments the center of a 
strong debate in education circles. 
First there was the Trytten plan ap- 
proved by six committees reporting 
directly to Selective Service Director 
Hershey. It would defer for college 
work all students with IQ scores 
over 120. Now a plan of James B. 
Conant of Harvard University takes 
sharp issue with this and asks for 
two-year Universal Military Service 
for all men at the age of 18, includ- 
ing 4-F's, after all draftable men 
under 25 had been called up. This 
plan would seriously hurt small col- 
leges during the first two years of 
operation. A deferment program 
suggested by U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is reported under “Education in 
Washington” on page 56 in this 
issue. 

Radically different is a new four- 
point plan suggested by Oscar L. 
Ewing, Federal Security Administra- 
tor. It would introduce universal 
basic military training and increase 
the teaching of technical skills of 
military value in high schools, and 
tie universities closer to the pre- 
paredness program in order to short- 
en the period of training necessary 
in the armed forces. The program 
also calls for a possible five-year 
high-school period, the acceleration 
of college training through elimina- 
tion of summer vacations, and use 
in war industry of older and handi- 
capped workers and women. Alloca- 
tion of men to military service 
would follow the Education office's 
plan. Mr. Ewing's plan differs from 
Conant’s in that it would keep the 


are still 
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youngest age groups out of Army 
camps almost until the time they 
were ready for field service. 

The American Association of 
School Administrators disagreed in 
part both with Mr. Conant and Mr. 
Ewing. Its committee on military 
service and training concluded that 
universal training is “inappropriate 
now because of the urgent need for 
a strong force available for earliest 
possible service.” In the present 
emergency, “we must rely upon a 
strong system of selective service,” 
the group asserted, asking for limit- 
ed service, not rejection, of young 
men not qualified for combat, ques- 
tioning many of the rejections for 
low IQ scores, and protesting re- 
jection of men able to compete in 
sports. 

The committee said military train- 
ing should be operated outside the 
high school and given only to those 
over 18 years of age. For schools it 
urged adequate financing and estab- 
lishment of adequate educational 
programs to remedy the “‘education- 
al deficiencies and physical disabili- 
ties which accounted for practically 
all the 34 percent rejections of those 
called for military service in World 
War II.” 

The National Education Asso- 
ciation also had a word to say on 
the subject. Its executive committee 
adopted a resolution favoring “‘pre- 
paredness without duplication” in 
_the national defense effort, part of 
which read, “the Association con- 
demns any form of legislation which 
in the name of national security sets 
up parallel educational agencies 
that absorb, supplant, or duplicate 
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the programs of educational facili- 
ties now in existence.” 

The Association of Urban Uni- 
versities supported in general the 
Office of Education plan. 


White House Conference 
EQUALIZATION of educational op- 
portunity through federal aid to tax- 
supported schools, an end to racial 
and religious segregation, and pro- 
hibition of religious instruction in 
public schools were the three princi- 
pal resolutions adopted by the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

Speakers were President Truman ; 
Allison Davis, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; Oscar 
W. Ewing, FSA chief; Benjamin 
Spock, physician with the Mayo 
Clinic; Raymond B. Johnson, pastor 
of the First (Unitarian) Parish 
Church, Hingham, Mass. ; and Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, foreign secretary 
of the Philippine Republic. 


German Education Battle 

AN IMMEDIATE major overhaul by 
Americans of German schools to 
relieve overcrowding, shortage of 
teachers, limited equipment, and 
lack of educational opportunity 
which are combining to bring up 
another generation of blind follow- 
ers is essential if we are not to lose 
the education battle in Germany, 
Worth McClure, executive secretary 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, warned the 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers at their recent an- 
nual meeting in Washington. He 
had just returned from Germany. 
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Academic Freedom 

INTERNATIONAL tensions, heighten- 
ed by the Korean War, threaten 
America’s civil liberties in the fields 
of academic freedom and free ex- 
pression of unpopular views, a sur- 
vey conducted by leading newspap- 
ers in 16 key cities and released by 
the Civil Liberties Union reveals. 
However, civil liberties in eight 
other crucial areas are in a healthy 
state and notable advance is seen in 
race relations although severe dis- 
crimination still exists in housing. 


Terrorists Rebuffed 

RECENT attempts by small numbers 
of fanatical Puerto Rican National- 
ists to intimidate the other 99.95 
percent of the population were an- 
swered by the rank and file of voters 
with an additional 160,000 registra- 
tions in an election which saw all 
men elected committed to continued 
association with the United States, 
according to the insular Teachers 
Association. 


Foreign Fellowships 

MARCH 1 is the closing date for 
filing applications with the Institute 
of International Education, 2 W. 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y., 
for fellowships and scholarships in 
western Europe and Latin America 
during 1951-52. A bachelor’s de- 
gree from an American college or 
university or graduation from a 
recognized professional school by 
the summer of 1951, American 
citizenship, and familiarity with the 
language of the country selected are 
among the requirements. 
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Ford Foundation 

THIRTEEN universities are sharing 
an initial Ford Foundation grant of 
$3,000,000 to be used for research 
into human behavior. Settlement of 
inheritance taxes has finally released 
the funds, after more than 14 years, 
for use in the fields of peace, 
strengthening democracy, education, 
economic improvement, and human 
conduct. The Ford Foundation tops 
the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation in wealth, 
with assets reaching possibly one 
billion dollars. See COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES column, page 58, for 
other news on the Ford Foundation. 


Filmstrip Annual 

A HANDY catalog of selected teach- 
ing filmstrips including 178 series 
and more than 1400 titles described 
by content, subject matter, and grade 
level will be published soon by 
Standard Projector and Equipment 
Co., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. Practically all filmstrip pro- 
ducers’ products are included. The 
178 sheets cost $4.25 each or $3.75 
each for six or more. Initially a 
10 percent discount is being offered. 


Audio Education 

Mok: effective audio instruction for 
school children is the aim of Audio 
Education, Inc., a joint project of 
the American Book Co. and Decca 
Records, Inc. designed to pool their 
educational and technical skills. The 
American Singer Series, records for 
grades two through six, is their first 
release. Distribution is by American 
Book Co. 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 

February 10-14, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, New York City. 

February 10-15, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, NEA, Detroit, Mich. 

February 16-17, Junior High 
School Conference, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

February 16-17, United Business 
Education Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
February 16-18, National Coun- 
cil for Education Travel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 17-18, American Educa- 
tional Fellowship Conference, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

February 17-22, American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 18-21, Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

February 18-21, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 19-21, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 19-21, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

February 19-22, American Edu- 
cational Research Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 
March 26-29, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Chicago, 
Ill. 
March 27-30, National Catholic 
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Educational Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

March 27-31, North Central As- 
sociation of Schools and Colleges, 
Chicago, III. 

March 28-31, National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

March 28-31, National Art Edu- 
cation Association, New York City. 

April 1-4, National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

April 9-14, American Association 
of University Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

April 17-20, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Detroit, Mich. 

April 18-21, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, New 
York City. 

April 26-28, Foreign Language 
Conference, Lexington, Ky. 

May 2-5, American Industrial 
Arts Association, New York City. 

May 4-5, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

May 16-20, National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 

June 18-21, National Association 
of Student Councils, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

June 26-29, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Cleveland. 

June 28-July 2, National Science 
Teachers Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

July 1-7, National Education As- 
sociation Annual Meeting, 
Francisco, Calif. 

July 2, National School Public 


Relations Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


San 





New Books in Education 


A Functional Curriculum for Y outh. 
William B. Featherstone. New 
York: American Book Co., 1950. 
276 pp. $3.25. 

With secondary schools almost uni- 
versally questioning their curriculums in 
terms of objectives, this fresh outlook on 
the problem will be welcomed. It is a 
personal appraisal, rather than a report 
of curricular innovations and gives no 
blueprints. Bases and means for develop- 
ing the curriculum are discussed as well 
as the role of the community and its re- 
sources. 


Democracy in the Administration 
of Higher Education. Harold 
Benjamin, Editor. Tenth Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950. 240 pp. $3.00. 


Divided like all Gaul into three parts, 
this timely volume covers the principles 
involved in exercising leadership in ad- 
vancing and implementing the democratic 
way of life; an evaluation of current ad- 
ministrative practice im such areas as 
faculty organization, composition of gov- 
erning boards, and determination of ob- 
jectives; and, finally, the responsibilities 
of administration in specific institutional 
functions. Eleven different authors are 
responsible for the various chapters 
which, surprisingly enough, make up a 
cohesive treatment of a subject which 
should be close to the heart of all con- 
cerned with higher education. 


Sex Education as Human Relations. 
Lester A. Kirkendall. New York: 
Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 1950. 
351 pp. $4.50. 


The assumption of increased respon- 
sibility on the part of schools for edu- 
cation for marriage and family living is 
pointed up in this excellent volume on 
sex education which includes a scholarly 
collection of evidence of the need for and 
benefits of such training. The book is 





divided into several sections dealing with 
such areas as philosophy and objectives, 
institutional relationships, methods, and 
content and materials. Many teaching aids 
are listed. 


Into the World. Victoria Emerson 
and James J. Thompson. New 
York: Woman’s Press, 1950. 125 
pp. $2.00. 


A fictionalized approach to sex edu- 
cation is made in this adventure story for 
children from 9 to 13. The processes of 
reproduction are neatly noven into the 
narrative with the usual flower, then ani- 
mal approach. The culmination comes 
with the arrival of a baby nephew. Aim- 
ed at the pre-adolescent, the book can 
be easily read by them. 


Speak with Ease. Russell Conwell 
Ross. New York: D. Van No- 
strand Co., Inc., 1950. 118 pp. 
$2.00. 

Designed for the person who is called 
on to make talks but finds the assign- 
ment difficult, this book is nontechnical 
in approach and contains many practical 
suggestions for the would-be and prac- 
ticing public speaker. 


Freedom to Live and Learn. Ger- 
trude Noar. Philadelphia: Frank- 
lin Publishing and Supply Co., 
1948. 159 pp. 

Presented somewhat as a manual, this 
book gives detailed procedures for the 
development of study units at the junior- 
high-schoo] level. Accompanying the 
principles of modern classroom learning 
are numerous examples of applications to 
teaching situations. 


The Story of the McGuffeys. Alice 
McGuffey Ruggles. New York: 
American Book Co., 1950. 133 
pp. $3.00. 


A personal history of the McGuffeys 
and their forbears, this book will add 
life to the character and reputation of the 
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authors of the most famous schoolbooks 
in America. Concerned less with the 
actual writing of the books than with 
the experiences and personalities of the 
authors, the book is an interesting and 
informative portrayal of the characters 
and lives of the men. 


How It Feels to Be a Teacher. Mary 
V. Holman. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950. 207 
pp. $3.25. 

This is a synthesis of the experiences 
of many teachers leading up to and 
through their teaching careers. It has 
been written, apparently, to gain insight 
into what goes into the development of 
good teachers. Based on the recorded 
feelings of many teachers as they ap- 
proached and entered the profession, it 
is an interesting and provocative account. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


A Book of Children’s Literature. Lil- 
lian Hollowell, Ed. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., 1950. Second edition. $5.00 
A handbook and anthology of children’s 
literature. 

Business English for Colleges. Charles 
Chandler Parkhurst. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950. 235 pp. $2.50. A series 
of lessons in a loose-leaf binder. 

Tales from Here and There. W. W. 
Theisen and Guy L. Bond. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1950. $2.28. An 
anthology of juvenile literature for 
eighth-graders and the final volume in 
the Living Literature series. 

Analytic Geometry and Calculus. Ly- 
man M. Kells. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1950. 623 pp. $4.75. A college text. 

The World of Numbers. Carpenter 
et al. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1950. A new arithmetic series with a 
separate volume for each grade from 
three through eight. $1.68 each. 

High School Handbook. Margaret E. 
Bennett. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1950. 48 pp. 40c, less in quan- 
tities. An orientation handbook for new 
high-school students. 
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School Subjects and Jobs. Lester J 
Schloerb. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1950. 48 pp. 40c, less in quan- 
tities. An outline which shows how par- 
ticular high-school subjects help students 
on later jobs. 

Education for a Long and Useful Life 
Homer Kempfer. Washington: U. S. 
Office of Education, 1950. 32 pp. 20c 
(available from Supt. of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C.). Public-school 
responsibilities and programs for the 
education of those in later life. 

What Do We Know About Our 
Schools? New York (2 W. 45th St.): 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 1950. 34 pp. A series of 
several hundred questions suitable for a 
citizens’ group to ask when finding out 
about its community schools. 

Good Schools Don’t Just Happen 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1950. 10c; 5'/c in quantities of 100 or 
more. A layman’s booklet on life-adjust- 
ment education prepared by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Public-School Finance Programs of the 
48 States. Edgar L. Morphet and E. L 
Lindman. Washington: U. S. Office of 
Education, 1950. 110 pp. 50c (available 
from Supt. of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C.) A comprehensive survey of 
state school financing for 1949-50. 

A New Selected Bibliography of Lit- 
erature on the Partially Seeing. Lorraine 
Galisdorfer. Kenmore, N. Y.: The 
Author, Public Schools, Kenmore, 1950. 
$1.50. 

Your Ticket to Popularity: Good 
Manners. New York: The Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts, 1950. 10c. A hand- 
book for adolescents. 

International Directory of Adult Edu- 
cation, Paris: Unesco, 1950. 373 pp. A 
draft edition of a useful directory to be 
printed later when corrected. 

Teacher Tenure Manual. Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom. 
Washington: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1950. 25c. 40 pp. 

Adult Education: Current Trends and 
Practices. Paris: Unesco, 1950. 148 pp. 
75¢. A description of adult education 
from various countries. 











Pledge to Children 


THE WHiTE House CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


At its closing session on December 7, 1950, the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth adopted this pledge as epitomizing the 
objectives of the 5000 Americans who met in the Conference to promote 
the future well being of young Americans. The Conference was made up of 


representatives from all of 


the various 


states and from 464 national 


organizations. 


ye YOU, our hold 
within you our most cherished hopes, we 
Midcentury White 
Children and 


children, who 
the members of the 
House 
Youth, relying on 
make this pledge: 


Conference on 
your full response, 
From your earliest infancy we give you 


our love, so that you may grow with 
trust in yourself and in others 


We will 


person and we will help you to strength- 


recognize your worth as a 
en your sense of belonging 


We will 


yourself and at the same time help you 


respect your right to be 


to understand the rights of others, so 


that you may experience cooperative 
living 

We will help. you to develop initiative 
and imagination, so that you may have 
the opportunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and 
your pride in workmanship, so that you 
may have the satisfaction that comes from 
achievement 

We will provide the conditions for 
wholesome play that will add to your 
learning, to your social experience, and 
to your happiness 

We will illustrate by precept and ex- 
ample the value of integrity and the im- 
portance of moral courage 

We will encourage you always to seek 
the truth. 

We will provide you with all oppor- 
tunities possible to develop your own 
faith in God. 

We will open the way for you to en- 
joy the arts and to use them for deepen- 
ing your understanding of life. 


We will work to md ourselves of pre- 
judice and discrimination, so that to- 
gether we may achieve a truly democratic 
society, 

We will work to lift the standard of 
living and to improve our economic prac- 
tices, so that you may have the ma- 
terial basis for a full life. 

We will provide you with rewarding 
educational opportunities, so that you 
may develop your talents and contribute 
to a better world 

We will protect you against exploita- 
tion and undue hazards and help you 
grow in health and strength 


We will 


prove family life and, as needed, to pro- 


work to conserve and im- 
vide foster care according to your in- 
herent rights. 

We will intensify our search for news 
knowledge in order to guide you more® 
effectively 
tialities, 


as you develop your poten- 


As you grow from child to youth to 
adult, establishing a family life of your 
own and accepting larger social respon 
sibilities, we will work with you to im- 
prove conditions for all children and 
youth, 

Aware that these promises to you 
cannot be fully met in a world at war, 
we ask you to join us in a firm dedica- 
tion to the building of a world society 
based on freedom, justice and mutual 
respect. 

So may you grow in joy, in faith in 
God and in man, and in those qualities 
of vision and of the spirit that will sus- 
tain us all and give us new hope for the 
future. 











At last—a coherent and unified 
appraisal of basic curriculum problems . 


A Functional Curriculum for Youth 


William B. Featherstone, Professor of Education 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


@ Rather than being primarily a report of what others have thought and 
said, this book represents a keenly evaluative study on the part of the 
author. He develops an inclusive concept of the curriculum based on 
four functions: integration, supplementation, exploration, and speciali- 
zation. The distinctive nature of the secondary school curriculum is 
shown in relation to the educational activities of non-school agencies 
and institutions. A critical analysis of bases for developing a func- 
tional curriculum is included, and divergent views concerning the role 
of various persons in curticulum-planning are appraised carefully. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
300 Pike Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


American Book Company 551 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 











GUIDANCE TALKS 
TO TEACHERS 


BY S. A. HAMRIN 


Every teacher and administrator will find this book very help- 
ful in understanding individuals and assisting them to make 
the most of their interests and aptitudes. Written in an easy- 
to-understand style. Contents include, ‘Studying the Indi- 
vidua Growing Up Vocationally Mental Hygiene’ and 
many other valuable chapters. 82-page appendix gives ex- 
amples of tested guidance techniques. Write today for ap- 


proval copy. $3.00. 
CHATS WITH TEACHERS ABOUT COUNSELING 


By S. A. Hamrin. This new book for teachers covers the what-when-why-how of counsel- 
ing in classroom contacts with students. It discusses students’ needs and problems and 
how the teacher can assist. Helps make classrooms better places for students. Logical 
follow-up to “Guidance Talks To Teachers." 224 pp. Write for approval copy. $3.00 
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